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“ The defect of modern institutions is that they do not speak 
to the imagination. By that alone can man be governed; with- 
out it he is but a brute.”—NAPOLEON. 


OR many years I have watched with keen interest the 
K gradual change of attitude of Americans toward things 
esthetic. On the earlier of my visits to various parts 
of Europe and of my own country I seldom met a fellow- 
countryman who did not appear to believe that the enjoyment 
and appreciation of art and beauty were matters of real moment 
only to the professional artist. To have suggested otherwise 
would merely have provoked a smile. Now, on the other hand, 
it is not uncommon to find business men who speak of art and 
beauty as seriously as of stocks and bonds. 

In spite, however, of this obvious change of attitude, the 
progress that has been made toward a better understanding of 
their value and function in life has, after all, been slight. 

I should like here very briefly to suggest what, in the light 
of recent esthetic theory, seems to be the essential meaning of 
beauty, and its use to society, especially to American society. 

When we compare the pleasure which beauty gives us to 
other kinds of satisfaction, to sensuous pleasure for example, we 
find that the latter pleasure, however intense it may be, seems 
vague, fleeting, incomplete. Esthetic pleasure, on the contrary, 
however mild, seems self-sufficing, stable, finished. This is be- 
cause esthetic pleasure is organic, whole, while ordinary pleas- 
ure is not. Sensuous pleasure is formless. Give it form, 
organization, unity, and you convert it into beauty. Its interest 
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is no longer, like that of the single note in music, vague and 
fleeting; but, like that of melody, definite, stable, complete. On 
the other hand, if you take form from beauty, it reverts to 
brute sensation; it becomes once more an indefinite feeling seem- 
ingly more “ inside one” than “ out there.” 

The pleasures of play, like those of sensation, if properly 
organized become esthetic. The interests of ordinary play are 
fleeting, disjointed, unreflective, incomplete, changing their char- 
acter with the more or less haphazard change of activity. When, 
however, these interests are grouped so as to produce a satisfy- 
ing whole, they produce beauty. When, as in the dance, a child 
codrdinates the pleasurable tossings about of arms, trunk, and 
legs in such wise as to create a unified experience, interestingly 
varied yet essentially one, it has found beauty. It has found 
something more than vague and passing pleasure; it has found 
the spirit and perfection of life itself. 

Man, in the presence of beauty, is transported for the time 
being into a little world where his own pettiness and imperfec- 
tion are lost sight of in the enjoyment of harmonious and com- 
plete living. Hence, when we wish to describe the most com- 
pletely realized good, we use the word beautiful. ‘“ The goal 
sought by ethics,” as Professor Herbert Palmer says, “is set 
by esthetics.” We tend to identify ourselves with what is beau- 
tiful, and to love it, since it embodies our ideal of what life 
should seek to be. In fact, when the element of feeling domi- 
nates our esthetic interest we use the word lovely in place of 
beautiful, as in speaking of a child. On the other hand, formal 
perfection, when viewed with love, becomes esthetic; the en- 
gineer who is fond of his machine calls “ her” “‘ a beauty.” 

Such adjectives as impersonal, disinterested, objective, com- 
plete, harmonious, reposeful, self-sufficing, spiritual derive their 
appropriateness from the fact that beauty—applying to beauty 
in general the fine old words in which Sir Thomas Browne de- 
scribes the effect of music—“ is a sensible fit of that harmony 
which intellectually sounds in the ear of God. It unites the 
ligaments of my frame, dilates me out of myself, and by degrees 
methinks resolves me into Heaven.” Ordinary pleasures, on the 
contrary, just because they lack integrity, are not, even at the 
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moment of enjoyment, quite satisfying. We cannot find rest in 
them, because we are aware, even if but subconsciously, that 
they are only the raw material of life and remain essentially 
lifeless until given form and meaning through subordination to 
life’s fundamental principle, organization. 

For similar reasons, the interest of art the aim of which 
is to depict a horrible or depressing aspect of life, momentarily 
fascinating and worth while as it may be, leaves one desirous 
of a form of experience which by being more whole shall be 
more wholesome, more fundamentally true. Only, therefore, 
when art refreshes, enhances, exalts, as well as stimulates; only, 
in short, when it satisfies all the modes of our being, making 
pain, like discord in music, a means to a richer perfection, a 
larger unity, can it attain beauty. 

But form implies something formed, some material to be 
moulded to significant and spiritual ends. To spiritualize life 
is not to rid it of its material elements; but rather by combining 
these in their right relation, to discover their full and true sig- 
nificance. Suppose, for instance, that two men are looking at a 
bunch of grapes and a glass of wine. The one, as his eye rests 
now here, now there, enjoys this or that direct or indirect sen- 
sory stimulation. In him the pleasure which the grapes and the 
wine afford is that of sense, and little more. His friend, how- 
ever, although he has before him the same objects, derives from 
them not only something more but other than pleasing sensa- 
tion. He, too, indeed enjoys the various pleasures afforded to 
the senses of touch, taste and color; but he, not the pleasures, 
is now the master. Instead of their grasping him, he grasps 
them. Through his ability to compare and relate these pleas- 
ures, to see them as one complex whole, he has made them 
objects of thought and of a new kind of unselfish interest. He 
has won from the harmonious little group before him what the 
saint and hopeful philosopher have won from the world re- 
garded in its entirety—a spiritual meaning. Out of sound has 
been born a melody, out of light a star. It is the essentially 
spiritual quality of beauty (the presence of that which “ cannot 
be seen by the eye but by which the eye sees”) which makes 
the pleasure given by the simplest Greek torso, or drawing by 
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Millet or Michael Angelo, seem of another world than those 
delights which, however keen, lack integrity and meaning. 

While it is true, then, that when we dwell on sensations we 
tend to lower ourselves to their level, it is correspondingly true 
that when we organize them in the interest of wholeness, of 
beauty, we create what is in a very real sense holy.* 

This, I believe, is a truth which we Americans have too long 
failed to appreciate. We have also failed to realize its corol- 
lary—that, since what does not work for the spirit is bound, 
however slowly and subtly, to work against it, the material and 
outward manifestations of life, the innumerable experiences that 
flow in upon us from the outside world through our senses, can- 
not with impunity be allowed to remain spiritually unredeemed. 
Our Puritan inheritance, as well as the conditions of modern 
American life, has tended to limit our spiritual interest to the 
“ big things” in life, with the result that our treatment of it in 
its scarcely less important, every-day aspects has been too ex- 
clusively practical. The habit of regarding things as tools 
merely has weakened our ability to appreciate their intrinsic 
spiritual worth, their beauty. All kinds of exaggeration and 
false emphasis are inevitable when there is lacking the sense 
of proportion, and comparative worth. The whole of a thing 
gets represented only by the part that looms large, that glitters. 
Thus volume comes to stand for value, prize-winning for sport, 
money-making for success, a college course for culture, expensive 
pictures, etc., for art and beauty, steam heat and the latest “ im- 
provements ” for civilization. 

Regard for the outer connection of things rather than for 
their inner, spiritual meanings not only tends to harden and 
materialize life, but, through the encouragement of superfici- 
ality, to breed an insidious restlessness of mind and body. Move- 
ment and busy-ness rather than poise and leisure are sought and 
admired. The chronic nervous fatigue which this helps to create 
makes all synthetic thought and feeling, on which esthetic pleas- 
ure depends, irksome and difficult. But if attention—that pre- 


*The fact that the words health, wholeness and holiness all spring from the 
same root is significant. “There is no health in us.” “Thy faith hath made 
thee whole.” 
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liminary step to winning integrity, meaning, beauty, recreation 
from one’s environment—is a distress, distraction becomes the 
only source of relief. Yet distraction unhappily, when over- 
done, distracts the whole man. 

The unwelcome invasion of Europe by three American in- 
stitutions—the ‘‘ quick lunch,” the “ American bar,” and, more 
recently, the ‘‘ Coney Island,” or “ Luna Park,” form of amuse- 
ment—supplies only too good evidence that there exists this 
unwholesome tendency in American life. The “ quick lunch” 
is expressly for the people who are too hurried to take proper 
time for their food; the “ bar,” for those who want sensation 
and nerve stimulation unadulterated; and the outdoor variety- 
show, for those who find that the quiet but more or less complex 
interests of scenery, literature, music, and painting put too much 
strain upon the attention and too little thrill into the tired nerves. 

This tendency—I speak here, of course, of tendencies 
merely—to neglect in our hurry the latent suggestions, the 
deeper meaning, the spiritual significance, the refreshment and 
beauty, that may be won from even the simplest and most prac- 
tical aspects of existence, betrays itself in our treatment of both 
our play and our work. 

Play satisfies man’s energies and some of his most funda- 
mental organic needs. It also relieves nervous tension and 
initiates him into fresh, inspiring, and delightful experience. It 
involves in various degrees struggle and skill as well as pleas- 
ure; and it develops amongst other things courage, self-control, 
the power of quick and accurate judgment and of codperative 
activity. These are some of the qualities which make it of prime 
importance in the education of youth. But play that is to 
fulfil all the needs of the mature man must do something more. 
It must be so ordered as to suggest to some degree that har- 
mony, wholeness, beauty, which we find present in all genuinely 
satisfying activity. Only thus, as the Greeks well knew, can it 
be preserved from the taint of brutality and be made to complete 
its usefulness by helping to attune the soul as well as strengthen 
the body and character. 

Now, while in Europe this organic conception of play has 
been kept more or less generally in view, in America it has been 
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too often disregarded. The American is apt to seek in play 
chiefly excitement, struggle, the winning of a prize, the “ lick- 
ing’ of an opponent. The European, on the other hand, views 
it in a larger, soberer way. The spirit of the answer given by a 
Scotch golfer to an invitation to visit America and its links il- 
lustrates what I mean by a “ larger way.” 

“* Laddie,” said he, “‘ I could na’ leave the links here. The 
smell o’ the sea, the sheep bleatin’, the wee ba’ running in and 
oot o’ bunkers fashioned hundreds of years syne, na, na, I’m 
goin’ to gowf in Scotland till a’ dee.” The same difference is 
exemplified in other sports. To us, for instance, the sport of 
jumping means little more than the clearing of an unequalled 
height, the breaking of a record. To the European, however, 
it presents a combination of pleasures, a series of movements, 
each of which, like the notes in a melody, contributes some- 
thing to the total interest of the sport. Again, while we have 
given Europe some of her best jockeys and our racing seat— 
useful on the race track alone—Europe has given us her riding 
master, to initiate us into the pleasures and art of handling a 
horse. The reason is obviously similar; to the European, horse- 
manship is an art, an art compact of subtle pleasures and per- 
fections, while to the American it means chiefly the ability to 
hold on and to win a race. 

It is this narrowness, this incompleteness, of our play in- 
terest which represents to us as dull and purposeless such simple 
and wholesome forms of recreation as bicycling and walking. 
Unlike the European, we see little in these forms of play and 
so we get little out of them. 

The same weakness is observable in our attitude toward 
plays of the mind and imagination. Ideas with us are not 
often approached in a thoroughly disinterested spirit. As a 
recent visitor observed, we seem to have little desire to carry 
them much beyond the labelling stage. That is as far as our 
practical interest usually takes us. To pursue an idea to the 
point where it may reveal something genuinely unique, significant, 
beautiful, would seem to most of us a mere waste of time. This 
habit is indicated by our contentment with the use of words 
which are both vague and narrow, with the use of all kinds of 
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slang expressions. We are like those visitors to a picture gal- 
lery who, once the subject of a painting is discovered, pass on, 
leaving behind them its real message and beauty. 

Much of the playing in our theatres suffers likewise from 
an unbalanced and incomplete treatment of the subject, not only 
by the playwright, but by the players and audience alike. Sen- 
sations, feelings, and emotions which, under proper artistic 
handling, would be held in check or even transformed, as in a 
beautiful painting of the nude, evils and vices that in a lovely 
play would but help, like the discords in a melody, to emphasize 
the beauty of the reigning harmonies, are given a false emphasis 
which makes them subtle poisons for the immature and unbal- 
anced mind. 

The same unwhole, hence unwholesome, treatment is often 
carried into the field of our more serious concerns. When a 
college student is led to regard the reading of Shakespeare as a 
lesson in comparative philology, and Greek as an exercise in 
grammar, and study in general merely as a means to some future 
practical efficiency, and that efficiency but as a handle to some 
further skill, there seems to be little place left for immediate and 
thorough appreciation, for the study and enjoyment of intrinsic 
values, or for the development of enthusiasm and of ideals. But 
the cultural interests of the college youth, those various orders 
of worth and possible modes of self-realization which it is the 
function of literature, philosophy, history and art to reveal, 
receive at least some kind of attention, even if our instinctive 
shyness in the presence of values that dare to become actual 
here and now tends to make our treatment of them too inci- 
dental and narrow. On the other hand, until recently, we 
have done little or nothing outside of a certain amount of 
manual training to help to vivify and enrich the practical in- 
terests of that vastly larger body of men, the manual workers. 
Unlike the Germans, we have made no real attempt to create 
through broad and thorough instruction a feeling of respect for 
the manual arts. Their potential dignity and beauty have been 
neglected. And yet we wonder at the careless work of the 
American workman and at his lack of interest in all but the 
mere money-making aspect of his calling. That our science 
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and our business also should have suffered in one way or an- 
other from the effects of such a narrow, purely utilitarian spirit 
was inevitable, for action, no matter what its nature may be, can 
never be entirely successful, or thought complete and profound, 
unless pursued in the spirit of free, yet disciplined and har- 
monious play, which is the spirit of beauty. 

It is not to be wondered at that these narrow and super- 
ficial views of utility and worth should have checked in us the 
development of the sensibilities and emotions, and that our emo- 
tional poverty should reflect itself in the monotony and dreari- 
ness of our cities, in the general insignificance of our manners 
and in the for the most part unimaginative, uncreative aspect of 
our faces—in what a critic has termed the sharp and rather 
dry “ outside” look of the average American man. Nor is it 
strange that the disregard of the life of feeling should foster 
an “ outside,” superficial view of the realities—a view where 
knowledge becomes identified with knowledge of fact, and where 
to tag a potential experience is to possess it. 

It is an old psychological truth that feeling, to be discov- 
ered and perfected, must be expressed. In order to heighten 
and enrich our emotional and spiritual life, we must embody it, 
the best of it, completely, beautifully. To make our cities, and 
our outer life generally, eloquent of spirit rather than matter, 
of beauty rather than ugliness, is to do a service to each of two 
classes in the community. To the emotionally dumb Anglo- 
Saxon, in whom reason tends to outrun feeling, it means an en- 
richment of emotional life; to the man of sensibility, the immi- 
grant Latin and Slav, it means the expression of points of view 
and of ideals in a language he can understand. It is largely, 
I believe, because of our failure to make our customs, streets, 
and manners eloquent of the finer, more beautiful side of Ameri- 
can life that so many immigrants regard America merely as a 
money-mine. This point of view, which, it need hardly be 
said, is little conducive to good citizenship, is one which un- 
happily becomes the more confirmed when the immigrant dis- 
covers, as he is likely to do, that those objects, those points of 
view, and those feelings which to him are the special signs of 
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the spiritual and beautiful are by the majority of the men he 
meets considered of little account, if not actually despised. 

But one cannot expect wholesome ideas and interests to 
spring up spontaneously in an unwholesome atmosphere. Much 
of the crime of our cities is, I believe, due to the fact that street 
and tenement, billboard and newspaper, offer almost contin- 
uously to that most sensitive of instruments, the human organ- 
ism, the suggestion of physical and mental discord. Yet, in 
the case of the child at least, we seem to believe that a few 
hours’ schooling (chiefly at second hand from books) will wipe 
out such suggestions. Social play, dancing, acting, pageantry, 
and music, conducted educationally in the interest of our-unsatis- 
fied desires and racial impulses, are the only forms of teaching 
the appeal of which is as primal and direct as that of the streets. 
Yet it is only recently that we have begun to realize what these 
lessons in coéperative, harmonious, beautiful activity can do for 
our immigrant youth. 

The profound and thorough German, in his diligent search 
after the meaning of beauty as well as of other things, has 
been among the first to realize the importance of making the 
centre of modern activity, the city, a lesson in healthful, orderly, 
and beautiful, rather than discordant, living. He realizes that 
just because of the increased difficulty. of preserving poise amidst 
the disturbing complexity and strain of modern existence, he 
needs to-day more than ever before the soothing, steadying, and 
uplifting influence of beauty, especially in its simpier and more 
vital forms. 

It may be objected that the defective habits of American 
life and thought of which I have been speaking are natural to 
youth and therefore not serious. Natural for the most part, 
I believe they are; but unimportant only if fully realized and 
promptly opposed. Confirmed bad habits are not easily cast 
aside. That we are becoming conscious of a value, a quality in 
the best European life which is lacking in ours, is shown in no 
more striking way than by the enormous increase in European 
travel of the more serious sort. We are also slowly discover- 
ing that art and beauty are largely concerned in this element of 
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distinction. Yet we find it hard wholly to rid ourselves of our 
old characteristic esthetic prejudices and to realize that such in- 
terests are really organic. We are still too apt to feel that 
beauty at best is ornamental and hence superficial and therefore, 
like a plaster, to be superficially applied. That the museums, 
art schools, musical academies, imported pictures and statuary 
which are making themselves evident on all hands are clear 
signs of a new attitude toward art and beauty is certain. Yet 
in our characteristic haste to be doing, to give outward and 
visible evidence of our change of heart, we seem inclined to 
take these signs of beauty for beauty itself. 

But we certainly know better than this. We know that the 
materials of beauty are not primarily statues, palaces, pictures 
or poems, but the impulses and yearnings, the forces and joys 
of life which are projected by the mind upon the outer world 
as beauty when allowed to realize themselves organically, har- © 
moniously, completely. That wholeness, unity, and harmony 
which we found to be essential to beauty is thus, as far as it 
goes, our wholeness, our unity, our harmony. What we there- 
fore really seek in beauty is the freeing, ordering, and perfect- 
ing of our life. Hence—and this is the truth we most need to 
realize—it is as beauty that our profounder and more organic 
life is revealed, and only as beauty can it be sought and won. 
What we seek in esthetic enjoyment is truly to find ourselves, 
if only for a moment, in the world which nature and our activi- 
ties are continually creating for us. This—to express our- 
selves so that we may realize ourselves—is the true esthetic 
goal. Hence to create beauty out of the simplest materials of 
our life is a greater esthetic achievement than partially to re- 
live, through some alien work of art, the insights of another. 

It is sometimes maintained that such beauty as the ordinary 
man is likely to discover or create is so petty in its range, so 
limited in its spiritual and moral appeal, that it is liable to hurt 
rather than help our spiritual and moral vision. That there is 
a danger to a certain type of mind in the narrower forms of 
esthetic perfection I readily admit. But not for us Americans. 
We are too vital, practical—and, when all is said, deeply (if 
dumbly) spiritual—ever to become unduly absorbed in the pur- 
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suit of the smaller personal and primitive perfections, of the 
lesser and more material aspects of beauty. The danger is 
rather that in our love for mere activity and life, we forget to 
give it shape, meaning, beauty, at all. 

The presentation of goodness and perfection in every-day 
concrete, vitally realized form, the frequent summing up and 
precipitation of the significance of our active life in shapes of 
beauty is, therefore, of special importance to us. This is the 
more true, I believe, because our ideals of life and our social 
organizations are just now in a state of transition. Finding the 
old views and ways of living too narrow, we are making all 
kinds of experiments. This process of expansion opens the way 
for a dangerous playing with experience. It is in keeping us 
from straying into the sloughs of sensationalism and material- 
ism in our search for a wider and richer life that beauty can be 
of special help; for while it welcomes all that adds richness and 
variety to our lives, it does so, as we have seen, on the condi- 
tion only that it be organized, that it contribute to some inner 
purpose, some spiritual meaning, some idea. 

I have tried to indicate a few ways in which I believe a true 
realization of beauty can help to overcome uncertain national 
weaknesses. I have also tried to suggest how, by ordering and 
satisfying the more fundamental desires and needs of the human 
organism, such a realization helps to bring insight and serenity 
into the narrow or distracted individual life and so to further 
in a general way the health and harmony of society. But it 
would be to leave the keystone out of the arch were I to omit 
the direct and special service of beauty to man as a social animal. 
For beauty, just because of its appeal to the primordial—i. e¢., 
to the emotional—as well as to the intellectual part of man, is 
one of the profoundest and most direct modes of communicating 
feeling and spreading human sympathy that we know. It is 
beauty which gives us most of our insight into the life and ideals 
of alien nations remote in time and space. It is the beauty and 
glow of a new ideal which make it socially contagious, which 
give it its power to appeal to the hearts of a whole people. 
The creator of beauty, the artist, is indeed seldom interested in 
the give and take of social life—in fact, he may appear to be a 
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selfish recluse; but, in spite of his apparently unsocial nature, he 
is exerting a tremendous social influence, for he is helping in a 
very vital way to make the world conscious of its deeper com- 
mon sympathies and interests. 

If, then, we Americans can but firmly grasp the true mean- 
ing of beauty, if we can but remember that it is not something 
imposed on life, but life itself coming to its own; that while it 
therefore means joy, it means no less the discipline by which 
alone true joy is produced; that this discipline means the sub- 
ordination of the part in the interest of the whole, of the smaller 
perfection in behalf of the larger—if we can but remember these 
things, there would seem to be in these days, when the tempta- 
tions to vulgar, partial, trivial, materialistic views of life so 
heavily press upon us, no human interest more deserving of 
our study and our love—none of more practical value. For, to 
make beauty serve life is to make life more beautiful and to 
make life more genuinely beautiful is, as I have tried to show, 
to make it more completely good. 

The words which the great scientist and friend of humanity, 
Pasteur, caused to be inscribed on his tomb are worth re- 
membering. 

“ Heureux celui qui porte en soi un Dieu, un idéal de la 
beauté, et qui lui obéit; idéal de Vart, idéal de la science, idéal de 
la patrie, idéal des vertus de !Evangile! Ce sont la les sources 
vives des grandes pensées, et des grandes actions. Toutes 
s’éclairent des reflets de linfini.” 





THE MONROE DOCTRINE IN THE BALANCE 


JuLius CHAMBERS 


HERE are amendments to the Constitution of the 

United States that never have been ratified by a vote 

of the States and yet they are as binding as they are 
reverenced: one of them is popularly known as “‘ The Monroe 
Doctrine,” which pledges non-intervention in European affairs 
and forbids further extension of European territory on the 
western hemisphere. 

Italy has seized Tripoli. Africa is now partitioned among 
the nations of Europe to its last acre. Whither shall the land- 
hungry powers turn for new fields of expansion? South 
America—is the answer. Some one among them is destined, at 
an early date, to assume an attitude toward that Continent that 
must demand the attention of the United States. In short, a 
test of the Monroe Doctrine cannot be long deferred. 

Most timely, therefore, is a consideration of this document 
and of the obligations to which our Government will find itself 
committed. 

The Monroe Doctrine is dear to the American heart. Al- 
though it has never received the approval of Congress, it is as 
sacred to the people of the United States as any statute. This 
reverence may be due to the fact that the original suggestion 
of the policy was made by Washington in his Farewell Address, 
was later outlined by Jefferson from his home at Monticello, 
and was given final official character by Monroe, as President of 
the United States. Regarded as a law, it is defective, be- 
cause it defines and forbids an aggression but fixes no penalty 
to the aggressor. It never had an international status. It is a 
threat against unnamed parties, over which the United States 
can have no control unless they trespass upon its territory. 
More curious still, the United States never has given the slight- 
est pledge to any South American State to uphold and defend 
it by force of arms. Every American understands the meaning 
of the Monroe Doctrine; and he knows that Washington urged 
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the avoidance of entangling alliances with Europe, while Mon- 
roe expressed aversion to the extension of European colonial 
possessions upon this hemisphere. One policy was the antithe- 
sis of the other, but Monroe correlated them. An examination 
of every document relating to this supremely important sub- 
ject fails to disclose a specific assertion that the United States 
will go to war to drive a European trespasser from American 
territory. An alleged historian, in a flippant reference to the 
Monroe Doctrine, said: “It is no stronger than the United 
States Navy.” He might have said the same of the Constitution 
itself. Every treaty is predicated upon the possession of suffi- 
cient power to enforce it. 

The influence of the Monroe Doctrine upon the destinies of 
this Republic has been far-reaching. The Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, ratified July 4, 1850, by which England and the United 
States pledged themselves to respect the neutrality of a pro- 
posed ship canal across the Isthmus, was thought by many able 
men to be a concession on the part of this Government to Eng- 
land’s right of dictation in the affairs of this continent; but that 
controversy was disposed of by the abrogation of the treaty. 

The act of Napoleon III in sending Maximilian to Mexico, 
when the United States was divided by civil war and unable to 
aid a neighboring republic, was a confession that, if at peace, 
this nation would have resented such an invasion. After the 
surrender at Appomattox, General Grant urged the creation of 
a new army of Federal and Confederate soldiers to uphold the 
Monroe Doctrine by marching into Mexico and expelling the 
invaders; but the Mexicans forestalled intervention by executing 
the Austrian Grand Duke. 

The purchase of Alaska, at the close of the Civil War, was 
a tactical move by Secretary Seward to strengthen the Monroe 
Doctrine, rather than to extend the area of the United States— 
the Russian frontier question having loomed large above the 
political horizon at the time of the original pronouncement by 
President Monroe. 

The Doctrine was invoked in the Venezuela controversy of 
1896, but the less said about it the better. Although this coun- 
try, through its Chief Executive, intervened between Great 
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Britain and the South American republic and appointed a Com- 
mission, most Americans overlooked the fact that this body 
never Officially reported its findings. Premier Salisbury ignored 
an affront, but acquired all the Venezuelan territory he had de- 
manded. 

A thrilling campaign of the Spanish-American war was aban- 
doned to uphold the Monroe Doctrine. It is a State secret that 
the so-called “ Flying Squadron,” assembled at Hampton Roads 
with much mystery, was intended to capture the Canary Islands. 
These lie off the coast of Africa and are not geographically in 
Europe; but, as the seven islands of the Canary group consti- 
tute a distinct province of Spain, like the Balearics, their capture 
would create a waiver and an abrogation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine by the United States. 

The circumstances under which President Monroe embodied 
Mr. Jefferson’s ideas in his Seventh Annual Message were un- 
usual. The South American colonies of Spain having won their 
independence had become republics in name, when a combination 
of three great European powers describing itself as “ The Holy 
Alliance,” was announced. This alliance took form in a treaty 
signed at Paxis, September 26, 1815, between the Emperors of 
Russia and of Austria and the King of Prussia, “‘ acting as abso- 
lute sovereigns, without the intervention of responsible Minis- 
ters or diplomatic agents.”” Napoleon had been crushed. The 
meeting might have recalled that memorable one on the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, except that three sovereigns whom Na- 
poleon had individually humbled met together amid the ruins of 
the French Empire. Wharton says: 

“The ostensible object of the alliance was the subordina- 
tion of politics to the Christian religion. The real principle, 
however, was the establishment of jure divino autocracies, each 
sovereign incorporating in himself ‘the Christian religion,’ as 
well as supreme political power. Had the three sovereigns who 
organized the scheme been able to agree, they might have dom- 
inated the civilized world; but, from the nature of things, three 
jure divino autocrats, each claiming for his opinions divine au- 
thority, could not be expected to agree permanently: and so it 
ultimately fell out.” 
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The secret purpose of the “ Holy Alliance” to restore to 
Spain her South American possessions was discovered by Mr. 
Rush, then our Minister in England, and by him communicated 
to President Monroe, who sent the correspondence to Mr. Jef- 
ferson at Monticello. The reply of the retired President is one 
of the splendid State Papers of this Republic. Jefferson pro- 
nounces the question “ the most momentous which has ever been 
offered to my contemplation since that of Independence.” Well 
might he add: “ That made us a nation; this sets our compass 
and points the course which we are to steer through the ocean 
of time opening on us.” He then enunciates the principle since 
known as “ the Monroe Doctrine ”: “‘ Our first and fundamental 
maxim should be never to entangle ourselves in the broils of 
Europe; our second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with 
cis-Atlantic affairs.” There we have the “ Doctrine” in one 
sentence. 

Compare the stand Jefferson takes with the milk-and-water 
declaration of President McKinley, in 1898, regarding Span- 
ish misrule in Cuba. 

The following words of Jefferson are worthy to be set in 
gold upon the front of the Capitol at Washington: “ America, 
North and South, has a set of interests distinct from those of 
Europe, and peculiarly her own. She should, therefore, have 
a system of her own, separate and apart from that of Europe. 
While the last is laboring to become the domicile of despotism, 
our endeavor surely should be to make our hemisphere that of 
freedom.” I do not intend to quote President Monroe’s text, 
because it is readily accessible in a score of reference books.* 
But there is one sentence in the Monroe paper that is immortal, 
although not conspicuous. I refer to that which begins with the 
words, “ We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amiable 
relations existing between the United States and those Powers 
to declare that we should consider any attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety.” 

Therein we behold the first gleam of “ the new diplomacy ” 
that the late Prince Bismarck brought to the highest pinnacle of 


* Wharton’s “International Law Digest,” vol. 1, 278. 
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glory. Prior to this declaration by President Monroe—and 
long after practised by many European nations, I regret to say 
—falsehood and all manner of deception had been employed 
in diplomatic dealings between continental Powers. Usage gave 
sanction to methods that can only be described as infamous. 

Mr. Gallatin, our Minister to France, added another 
thought when he declared the stand taken by the young Republic 
to be in behalf of “the emancipation of America ’—meaning 
a riddance of monarchical government from this hemisphere. 
Another side light is supplied regarding the resolute stand taken 
by the Monroe Administration in John Quincy Adams’s Mem- 
oirs, letter of July 17, 1823, in which he says:—‘I told him 
[Baron Tuyl, the Russian Minister], specially, that we should 
contest the right of Russia to any territorial establishment on 
this continent,”—-meaning further acquisition of territory, as 
the context shows,—‘ and that we should assume, distinctly, the 
principle that the American continents are no longer subjects 
for any new colonial establishments.” [The italics are in the 
original text. ] 

Americans must remember that complications simultaneously 
had arisen regarding the frontier lines of Great Britain and 
Russia in the North-West. They were complicated and fraught 
with danger to the budding Republic; but they were resolutely 
met by the strong Government of that day—an Administration 
having as advisor the brilliant mind of Jefferson, as we have 
seen. At such a time, it was impossible that the strenuous char- 
acter of Henry Clay should not have been projected upon the 
moving-picture that commanded the universal attention of the 
American people. Although Congress, by a decisive vote, de- 
clined to pass his resolution—wisely, because it was super- 
fluous—Mr. Clay distinctly raised the issue between this coun- 
try and the extension of Spanish territory on this hemisphere. 
[The failure to obtain Congressional approval for Mr. Clay’s 
resolution is explained in The North American Review, April, 
1856.] Mr. Clay, as Secretary of State, took an early oppor- 
tunity (1825), to restate his position. John Quincy Adams, 
when he became President, likewise brought up the question re- 
garding Russia’s claims in the North-West; but I avoid going 
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into this phase of the controversy, because Secretary Seward 
settled it forever by the purchase of Alaska and its addition to 
the domain of the United States—one of the most far-reaching 
acts promulgated since Jefferson’s acquisition of the Louisiana 
province. 

Such, very briefly, is the position of the United States re- 
garding European aggression upon this hemisphere. It is a 
large contract—one that the young Republic was not prepared 
to maintain at the time of its declaration. To-day, the situation 
is different, as I hope to show, and the United States can make 
good its threat of 1823—unless the Powers of Europe should 
combine against her and unite their navies (a most improbable 
dream of modern statecraft)—-and guarantee a continuance of 
republican government on the western hemisphere, from Terra 
del Fuego to the 49th parallel of North latitude. Of course, I 
am aware of the small British, French and Dutch possessions ad- 
jacent to Venezuela; but they count for nothing in the progress 
of the South American continent—no more than do the Danish 
possessions in the West Indies, which the United States has had 
several opportunities to buy, but, stupidly, has refrained from 
purchasing. 

Looking over the South American nations, we encounter 
some surprises. Venezuela is bitterly antagonistic to us. The 
reason for this is that although President Cleveland “ bluffed ” 
the Marquess of Salisbury in a message that meant nothing but 
war if England declined to accept it, Great Britain was permit- 
ted to have her own way with Venezuela. Lord Salisbury took 
a leaf from Goldsmith’s immortal comedy and “ stooped to con- 
quer.” In diplomacy, success is the main factor. England 
emerged from that controversy with the Menroe Doctrine far 
to the good, obtaining a strip of land about 100 miles in width, 
containing the richest mineral wealth of Venezuela. Why be 
surprised, therefore, that the Venezuelans regard us with ex- 
treme indignation and distrust? 

Colombia has a greater grievance. Although it may be im- 
possible to prove, the consensus of opinion is that a revolution 
was fomented in Panama and a Republic of Panama recognized 
with a precipitancy that argues foreknowledge of a crisis. If 
that assumption be true, as Mr. Roosevelt maintains, the 
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United States bought from a swaddling-clothed republic a “ ca- 
nal strip,” averaging ten miles in width, and paid to that baby 
State $10,000,000 in hard money. The land may have been 
worth the price; but the fact remained that this Government had 
previously counted out $40,000,000 of cash to the French stock- 
holders in the Panama Canal for “ lock, stock and barrel” of 
the concession and work already completed. A “ right of way” 
— if this purchase of a canal strip were proper—had been over- 
looked by the Frenchmen; they were cutting a big ditch through 
other people’s property and we, as purchasers, would have been 
warned off. What was done, probably had to be done, and “ it 
were well it were done quickly.” It certainly was a speedy 
transaction and the American world looked on in astonishment. 
Herein is the cause of the grievance Colombians have against us. 
They are incapable of a crime of revenge so deep as to invite 
the surrender of their territory to a European monarchy; yet 
their resentment might lead to an attitude that would severely 
test the Monroe Doctrine and prove to Europe how sincerely 
we regard it as a fundamental part of our foreign policy. 

The weapons in the hands of these two republics, Venezuela 
and Colombia, are such that they would cause anxiety, were not 
the glorious image of Simon Bolivar constantly present as a 
warning against a return to any form of monarchy. In this in- 
stance, the United States is safeguarded by a wraith. 

Brazil is a vast, unwieldy plot of the earth’s surface, thou- 
sands of square miles of which are unexplored. Only recently, 
I heard a distinguished traveller, Captain May, now building 
a railroad from the headwaters of the Amazon to connect with 
the Peruvian railway system, say that the interior of Brazil is 
less known than that of the Congo Free State. I can believe this 
statement, although there are populous cities 2,000 miles up the 
Amazon and its tributaries, to which steamers from English 
ports make regular trips. The vast domain of Brazil will re- 
quire a railroad system almost as extensive as that of the United 
States to open it to settlement. It contains an unknown number 
of savages that resist civilization more stubbornly than did the 
aborigines of our Western plains and mountains; they are ad- 
dicted to poisoned arrows and every hideous form of primitive 
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warfare. The peoples of all the world are their enemies. They 
are as relentless in their antagonisms as the head-hunters of 
Borneo. Although Brazil has bought ships of war, in late years, 
her Government cannot trust Brazilians to man them. A revolt 
of the crews of several men-of-war, in the harbor of Rio de Ja- 
neiro, is too recent to require mention. Just how far the Bra- 
zilians would go to sustain a republican form of government, 
now existent, is difficult to say. A large proportion of the 
wealthy class would prefer a restoration of the empire. Much 
hope for continued republicanism is seen in the collapse of the 
Portuguese monarchy, ruled over by the Braganza family, a 
branch of which was represented by the late Dom Pedro in 
Brazil. As long as Portugal remains a republic, even in name, 
Brazil could muster an army, such as it is, in defence of the ex- 
isting republic. The size of its army is insignificant; its troops 
could not stand against any of the trained armies of European 
Powers, however small. What the United States would do if 
Germany made a landing in force upon the coast of Brazil, with 
a view to establishing a colony, is hard to figure out. If Brazil 
ever is invaded, the wedge of assault will be driven northward 
from the Rio de la Plata; in which event, the attitude of Argen- 
tina would become of supreme moment to the United States. 
At this hour, the Argentine Republic is the most progressive 
State in South America. Twenty years ago, this would have 
been said of Chile. Since then, the situation has changed. Al- 
though Chile pushed her frontier line northward at the expense 
of Peru and southward to the Straits of Magellan, the Argen- 
tines have developed their capital, Buenos Ayres, into one of the 
commanding seaports of the world. In population, Buenos 
Ayres ranks fourth in the western hemisphere—New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia only being in excess. Here lies the key 
to the South American situation. The population of that city 
of 1,250,000 is practically European. Its people are imbued 
with European ideas; they have not assimilated with the repub- 
licanism of the small group of native statesmen who contrive to 
influence the direction of national affairs. The municipal institu- 
tions are in the hands of foreigners—wholly Germans and Eng- 
lish. Money talks there, as elsewhere. The wealth of this com- 
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mercial centre of the republic, from which all influences radiate, 
is foreign. Comparatively few foreign-born inhabitants— 
hardly 15 per cent.—have become naturalized. They are there 
for gain, not for loyalty. The probabilities are that a landing 
in force by Germany, provided Great Britain were complacent, 
would be welcome. 

In such an event, England remaining neutral, the burden of 
saving the Argentine Republic from itself would devolve upon 
the United States, single-handed and alone. Such help as it re- 
ceived from the native troops would amount to little worth con- 
sidering. Foreigners, in possession of all the arsenals, domi- 
nating with their navy the entrance to the great bay, formed by 
the mouth of the Rio de la Plata, could maintain their hold 
upon the country without serious difficulty. The impossibility of 
landing United States troops anywhere along the coast and 
reaching the capital—even if such relief were welcomed by the 
natives—can be seen by the merest tyro who studies a map of 
the country. Any foreign Power with strength sufficient to take 
the initiative in such an invasion, would assuredly seize Uruguay 
and make it a base of supplies for the conquest of the larger 
country. Argentina has to-day an area of 1,083,596 square 
miles (Gotha measurement), being second in size only to Brazil. 
The shallowness of the Bay of la Plata precludes the conversion 
of Buenos Ayres into a naval base, because ships drawing more 
than 16 feet of water cannot approach within 12 miles of the 
city—which is 155 miles from the ocean. 

The growth of the Argentine Republic is one of the marvels 
of modern civilization. Since most of us studied geography, it 
has extended its frontier to the southern cape of Terra del 
Fuego—absorbing all of Patagonia east of the Andes. North- 
ward, Argentina, like Rhameses of old, “ fixed her frontier 
where she pleased ’—to the humiliation of Bolivia and in the 
face of protests from Brazil. 

A vast State has been created on the continent of South 
America which its possessors cannot defend from any European 
Power that seriously means to occupy it. It is so located that 
the United States could not help its people, if it would. Its 
railroad development has been entirely northward and west- 
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ward. It has not extended its lines of communication toward 
the Atlantic, relying upon its broad estuary to give it communi- 
cation with the sea, but overlooking the fact that this gulf, al- 
though 100 miles broad, could be closed by a blockading fleet 
sufficiently strong to keep out any help that the United States 
might choose to send. After the Panama Canal is completed, 
transports might be sent to Valparaiso, but that would necessi- 
tate the crossing of Chilean territory, an act contrary to the 
laws of modern warfare and not to be tolerated by Chile, unless 
she cast in her lot with her neighbor. 

Chile is under English commercial influences, as is Peru, and 
such a concession could not be asked with any expectation that 
it would be granted. 

We now approach the west coast of South America. Chile 
has shown herself capable of defence against Peru; she has 
humiliated Bolivia. It is doubtful if any foreign Power would 
want Chile, even were its people willing to return to monarchi- 
cal institutions. Peru is quite different. Its Presidents are as- 
sassinated oftener than are Chief Magistrates of the United 
States. It would fall easy prey to English capture, because all 
the commercial interests therein are British. 

Nobody wants Ecuador, unless it be Japan. Recent reports 
that the Mikado has been trying to buy from her the Galapagos 
Islands, located 500 miles west of the mainland, in the Pacific, 
are probably mere rumors; but a glance at the map will convince 
any strategist of the incalculable value of such a base for an 
intended assault upon the artificial pathway between the Atlantic 
and Pacific. So far as Ecuador is concerned, we may eliminate 
desire for her possession by any European power. 

Out of deep dislike for the United States, Colombians or 
Venezuelans might welcome a European protectorate; but the 
foreign wedge of assault, if it ever be driven into South Amer- 
ica, will go through Uruguay, aimed at the conquest of Argen- 
tina. That splendid republic will safeguard itself and be in a 
position to welcome aid from without when it fully equips its 
State railway to Bahia, 350 miles almost due south. 

The attitudes of the three European Powers already pos- 
sessing small territorial possessions on the northern coast of 
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South America, namely Great Britain, Holland and France, are 
well understood. England has obtained all the disputed terri- 
tory she desires from Venezuela. Holland would not care to 
extend the frontier of Surinam in a southern direction into 
Brazil. France is a republic and recognizes the theory upon 
which the Monroe Doctrine is based; her chief use of French 
Guiana is for a penal colony and she has no need or wish for 
its enlargement. 

Disappointed in Morocco, Germany is the one European 
power likely to put the Monroe Doctrine to a test in the near 
future. 

Suppose she were to buy the Danish Islands in the West In- 
dies, how could the United States enforce a withdrawal from 
the purchase? Perhaps we would be willing to trade the Philip- 
pines for them?—a relief in more ways than one. 

In conclusion, I call attention to the fact that when the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was promulgated, Japan was unsuspected of future 
majesty. Neither Japan nor China is mentioned or hinted at 
in the inhibition regarding foreign entanglements. Suppose Ja- 
pan to have designs upon the Galapagos Islands, as suspected? 

What could the United States do, if Japan were to pur- 
chase them from Ecuador? 





THE DEFEAT OF RECIPROCITY 


Peter McArtTHur 


HE recent general election in Canada was notable, not 
so much for the defeat of Reciprocity as for the over- 
throw of the Liberal Government. The two were in- 
separable, of course, but the overthrow of the Government was 
the result that left its mark on the country. No one knows 
without a trial whether Reciprocity would have been advan- 
tageous or not, but the change of Government is bound to have 
an effect. 

At the first glance the election is one on which both political 
parties and the people of Canada seem to be in a position to be 
congratulated. Sir Wilfrid Laurier after fifteen years of service 
as Premier has gone down to defeat vattling for a principle on 
which he staked his political future. No public scandal stained 
the record of his administration and the election of 1908 showed 
him to be as strong in the affections of the people as when he 
first took office. During the intervening three years nothing 
happened to weaken his hold on his fellow-countrymen until he 
made what he considered a progressive step in negotiating the 
Reciprocity agreement with the United States. Mr. Borden, 
who succeeds him in office, has already given his country many 
years of valuable service as leader of the Opposition and has 
shown himself to be an honest and capable critic of public af- 
fairs. Had it not been that this election was one in which the 
United States was vitally interested it might have been allowed 
to pass as one of the ordinary events of political warfare; but 
when a strongly entrenched and confident Government with a 
majority of forty-five in a House of two hundred and fifteen 
members is defeated by a majority of forty-nine on so debatable 
a question as Reciprocity, the event is one that invites investiga- 
tion. The situation is one from which lessons may be learned 
that will be valuable in the future. 

The result was so unexpected that neither party has as yet 
offered a satisfactory explanation. If the defeat had been less 
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decisive it might have been attributed to the unpopularity of the 
Reciprocity agreement. But the history of the country is 
against that explanation. Practically every administration since 
Confederation has asked for Reciprocity only to be repulsed by 
the United States. When the boon was finally offered it was 
only natural to suppose that it would be received with joy. 
That the Government was of this opinion was shown by the 
alacrity with which they accepted the challenge of the Opposi- 
tion. When the latter resorted to obstructive tactics it was ob- 
vious that the Government nursed it along until the time seemed 
opportune for an appeal to the people. Had they chosen to 
resist they could have worn down the Opposition or continued 
the fight until the country was thoroughly aroused; or they could 
have laid aside Reciprocity until they had put through the Re- 
distribution Bill which has been made imperative by the recent 
census. This would have been a decided advantage, for the 
Western Provinces, which are strongly Liberal, would be en- 
titled to over twenty seats more, a majority of which would 
have gone to the support of the Government. But they were so 
confident that Reciprocity would be favorably received that 
they appealed to the people and blundered into defeat. 

In an article published in THE Forum in the issue of Decem- 
ber, 1910, the writer predicted that a Reciprocity agreement 
could not be negotiated because the Big Interests were solidly 
against it. But the defeat has been too overwhelming for even 
that explanation. The opposition of the manufacturers and the 
moneyed class was a powerful factor which will be dealt with 
later, but there was another cause which no one suspected. The 
election has shown conclusively that in Ontario at least there 
is a deep-seated distrust and dislike of the Americans which led 
many people to vote against freer trade relations. How far- 
reaching was this feeling was not suspected even by the Con- 
servatives who did all in their power to foment it. On the 
platform and in the press they argued that the pact was treason- 
able and made for annexation, and many people evidently be- 
lieved them. Appeals were made to the British-born to save the 
integrity of the Empire and the indiscreet utterances of Presi- 
dent Taft and Speaker Clark were spread before the people 
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constantly. To this more than to anything else the defeat of 
Reciprocity was due. 

But there was a weak side to the agreement which the Con- 
servatives were not slow to seize upon. The country was pros- 
pering as it had never done before. It was hard to believe that 
Reciprocity could increase this prosperity and there was a chance 
that it might check it. ‘‘ Leave well enough alone,” they said, 
and many voters acted on their advice. 

There were other reasons that contributed to the downfall 
of the Government, such as the opposition to the naval pro- 
gramme in the province of Quebec; but the three important 
reasons were the thoroughly financed campaign organized by the 
Big Interests, the anti-American feeling which was fanned to a 
flame, and the honest doubt of many people that Reciprocity 
would benefit Canada. 

That the campaign in opposition to Reciprocity was thor- 
oughly organized and lavishly financed was obvious. The party 
press was stimulated to unwonted activity, the country was in- 
undated with pamphlets and posters and every paper that had 
its columns open to political advertising was well-paid to insert 
arguments against the pact which were supplied through the us- 
ual advertising channels. Even if money was not used in more 
sinister ways enough was used on perfectly legitimate campaign- 
ing to show that the Big Interests were aroused and contrib- 
uting freely to the funds of the opposition. Manufacturers who 
were in no way affected came out in open hostility because the 
sacred tariff was being tampered with. They evidently feared 
that if the people once started to break down the wall there was 
no telling where they would stop. 

It is not necessary to believe, as some New York papers 
have asserted, that Reciprocity was defeated in Canada by the 
American trusts. The Canadian “System” is strong enough 
to do anything that could be done in that line without outside as- 
sistance. As Canada has no muck-raking magazines and as no 
daily paper could survive if it dared to oppose the financial in- 
terests that are exploiting the country, the “‘ System ”’ has noth- 
ing to fear except that it may overreach itself through the com- 
pleteness of its power. The Canadian money trust is so thor- 
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oughly entrenched that all it can ask any Government is to 
“leave well enough alone.” The Bankers’ Association with its 
system of branch banks extending to every part of the country has 
complete control of the savings of the people, and as it finances 
the mergers that control practically every line of business and 
has intimate relations with the big insurance companies and 
railroads, it is in a position to wield a tremendous influence in 
any election. But the papers of both parties are silent. The 
nearest approach to uncovering the workings of the money trust 
was made by an independent weekly which ventured to say in 
commenting on the election: ‘“‘ The Big Interests—if one may 
use the term without offence—were arrayed against Reciproc- 
ity.” This is being almost as deferential as the chaplain of 
Charles II who feared that certain people, if they did not amend 
their ways, would go to hell— ‘If one may mention such a 
place before ears so polite.” 

The Bankers, Mergers and Railroads opposed Reciprocity 
and the only wonder is that the Liberal Government dared to go 
to the country, knowing of their opposition. It really looks as 
if Sir Wilfrid wished to redeem pledges made in the election of 
1896 when he was put in power and thought he was sufficiently 
popular with the people to be able to defy the Big Interests. 
If so he has had a thorough awakening. The attitude of the 
financiers toward both political parties is well shown by the 
reply one of them made after he had contributed to the Liberal 
campaign fund for the Dominion and the Conservative cam- 
paign fund for Ontario. He was asked what his politics really 
were and replied laconically: 

‘* Contracting.” 

Canada now has its group of magnates that use political 
parties instead of belonging to them—a state of affairs that 
should be well understood in the United States. According 
to one critic of Canadian affairs who was too cautious to sign 
his name to an article in an obscure magazine: 

“ Anyone taking the pains to inquire will easily fix upon less 
than a dozen names which will be found on the boards of direc- 
tors of banks; on the boards of directors of the large insurance 
companies: of the great daily and financial newspapers. Some 
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of them are in Parliament, several of them are in the Senate 
of Canada. 

“They control the eight hundred and forty millions of the 
people’s savings deposited in the chartered banks; they control 
the entire bank-note circulation of Canada; they control every 
business man who could use bank credit, be he merchant, manu- 
facturer, or otherwise engaged, they can ruin him by denying 
him credit at critical times; they can prevent the development of 
his business by preventing loans for expansion. They control 
the income of all the large insurance companies and their allies, 
the trust companies, which underwrite the bonds of corpora- 
tions and finance all kinds of undertakings for the ‘ System’; 
they control the price of stocks in the industrial concerns, and the 
price of the output; they are rapidly getting control of the mer- 
cantile business through the departmental stores; they control 
public opinion so far as it is reflected in the great dailies; for an 
editorial writer who would seriously attack the ‘ System’ would 
soon be out of a job. They sit in the House of Commons and 
in the Senate of Canada. People wonder why they are there. 
They are not statesmen. Scarcely one of them could make a 
sensible speech of thirty minutes’ duration. They do not at- 
tempt it. They do not all belong to one political party. They 
use both parties. When the Tories are in power the ‘ System’ 
sees that a good many of the ‘ System’s’ Tories are in; and when 
the Grits are in power they have a preponderance of ‘ System’ 
Grits, with just enough ‘ System’ Tories to keep the Opposition 
quiet. They do not make speeches, they do not propose legisla- 
tion—they leave all that to the politicians who are stupid enough 
to care for their country. They just move around and use their 
influence to sec that the ‘System’ doesn’t get hurt. They are 
business men in Parliament. Their business is to ‘boss’ the 
business. One man sits as the representative of a great rail- 
way corporation. He doesn’t talk much—he just watches, and 
he watches pretty effectively too. So the ‘ Interests’ are looked 
after.” 

Not until these men who are living above the law and their 
counterparts in the United States have been mastered and forced 
to obey the same laws as other people will there be any chance 
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of having a Reciprocity agreement or any other measure for 
the relief of the plain people whom they are exploiting. 

No review of the elections, however, would be complete with- 
out a reference to the singular activities of the Hon. Clifford 
Sifton, at one time Minister of the Interior in the Liberal Cab- 
inet. More than any other man he helped to overthrow the 
Government. His career suggests a comparison with that of the 
late Mark Hanna, though it is doubtful if Mr. Hanna in his care 
for the interests of Big Business could have reached the cynical 
indifference to public opinion which would have enabled him to 
go over to the Democrats and manage their affairs with the 
same ability as he had managed the affairs of the Republicans. 
He was content with the distrust and hatred of one party. Mr. 
Sifton has the distinction of being feared and distrusted by both 
parties and still being about the most powerful figure in Cana- 
dian public life. As Minister of the Interior he undoubtedly did 
more than any other man to open the Western Provinces to set- 
tlement, but his work was subject to much the same kind of criti- 
cism as was directed against Secretary Ballinger in the United 
States. A man of undoubted business capacity and credited with 
political ambitions that would not be satisfied with any position 
but the highest in the land, he dominated the Cabinet and 
excited the jealousy of his colleagues. How he was finally 
forced out of the Cabinet is a story that has not been made 
public, but he still retained his connection with the Liberal 
Party and devoted himself to business with so much success that 
he became a millionaire many times over. By his business ability 
he won the confidence of the financial interests and in the election 
of 1908 it was to him they looked to conduct a successful cam- 
paign for the Liberals, who were still in favor. When the Reci- 
procity Agreement was brought before Parliament he retained 
his connection with his financial associates and broke with his 
party by making a powerful speech against Reciprocity on the 
floor of the House. When the late election became imminent it 
was to him that the moneyed powers turned once more and he 
took charge of the campaign for the Conservatives, who only a 
few years ago had been criticising his conduct in the Department 
of the Interior with a savagery never before known in Canadian 
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politics. This move won him the hatred of the Liberals whom 
he had deserted and his position in the Conservative party has 
caused many wry faces among his new. allies. What his future 
will be in Canadian politics is a question that is causing much 
speculation. He is too wealthy to need favors from the new 
Government and too ambitious to accept any position except such 
as would be begrudged by the Conservatives. But the illumi- 
nating point in his career is his connection with the Big Interests. 
His position makes it evident that we have in Canada a force 
superior to both parties that stands ready to throw its influence 
to whichever party is most likely to promote its interests. Mr. 
Sifton’s political experience and financial standing make him the 
logical representative of this power and he has certainly shown 
his capacity to further its ends. By the services he has rendered 
to the Conservative Party and the demands he may make on 
them for his business associates he is likely to be more of an 
embarrassment than a source of strength to the incoming Gov- 
ernment. If, as some assert, his real purpose was to be re- 
venged on his old colleagues in the Liberal Cabinet, he has 
every reason to be satisfied, for the majority of them were hope- 
lessly defeated at the polls. Whatever else he has done he has 
at least taken “‘ a wide and capable revenge ” on those who had 
thwarted his ambitions. 

The impression is growing in many quarters that an 
American battle has been fought on Canadian ground. The 
forces that opposed Reciprocity in the United States did not 
need to be very astute to decide that it would be easier to defeat 
the pact in a country of nine million inhabitants than in one of 
ninety millions. Moreover they were no doubt aware of the well- 
organized and competent opposition the agreement would meet 
with from the privileged classes in Canada. It was only nec- 
essary to defeat it on one side of the boundary line and as 
President Taft was so set on having it passed in the United 
States it was not necessary to oppose him too strenuously. Be- 
sides it would be rather good politics to pass Reciprocity in the 
United States and defeat it in Canada. The stand-patters and 
the Big Interests would not be hurt and the leaders could say 
that they had done all in their power to secure relief for the 
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people who wished to get natural products without a tariff tax. 
And if President Taft and Mr. Champ Clark wished to have 
the negotiations end in this way they could not have assisted 
more effectively than they did. The people of Canada are the 
most loyal in the Empire. To have Mr. Taft urge that Reci- 
procity would check trade within the Empire and divert it to the 
United States and to have Mr. Clark suggest that it would 
lead to annexation, was enough to arouse defiance. The loyal 
Canadians of both parties were offended. To say the least, the 
Americans gave the cue to the anti-American campaign which 
was waged against Reciprocity. If they are surprised to find 
that Canadians dislike and mistrust them they have only them- 
selves to thank. The Conservative party merely took advantage 
of campaign material that was thrown in their way by promi- 
nent Americans and a section of the American press. Under 
no other circumstances is it conceivable that they would have 
dared to accuse their Liberal fellow-citizens of disloyalty. 

One explanation that has been offered to account for the 
amazing defeat of the Liberal Government is probably too 
subtle to be true, but it is worth recording because of the light 
it throws on the political methods that have prevailed in the 
past. It is asserted that the Liberals were defeated because 
they thought it would be good tactics to conduct a thoroughly 
virtuous campaign. Feeling sure that the popularity of Reci- 
procity would carry them back to power they decided to reserve 
their campaign fund for the election which, according to all 
British precedents, must follow the passage of the Redistribu- 
tion Bill. If they could win in this way and the Conservatives 
were indiscreet in the use of money they could cover them with 
disgrace by refusing to have the usual “ saw-off.” In past elec- 
tions it has been the custom of the practical men of both parties 
to meet and weigh the evidences of corrupt practices that each 
has secured against the other and iiave a “ saw-off” by: which 
protested elections are avoided andthe evil doings of both 
parties hidden from sight. It was a most satisfactory arrange- 
ment, for the campaigners on both sides could resort to any 
means to win, secure in the knowledge that their leaders would 
find a way to hush things up. If, however, the Liberals con- 
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ducted a virtuous campaign and the Conservatives, lulled to 
false security by past experiences, went on in the ‘old way, it 
would not be necessary to have a “ saw-off.” Virtue would be 
triumphant and wickedness would be exposed in the courts. It 
would really be excellent tactics for a party that was sure of 
winning. At the first glance it looks as if the scheme might sti'' 
work, for the Liberals are so completely in the minority that 
they need not trouble about their own men and could let in- 
vestigating justice take its course. But unfortunately there is 
a checkmate. Before the campaign began a Toronto paper pub- 
lished a charge that the Hon. Frank Oliver, Minister of the In- 
terior, had received large sums to use in the previous election. 
A committee was appointed to investigate in the usual way and 
nobody expected that anything would come of it, for cam- 
paign funds are sacred and neither party cares to have them in- 
vestigated or talked about. The unexpected appeal to the peo- 
ple left these charges still in the committee stage. Nobody con- 
sidered them important. Even the Conservatives had not pressed 
them with energy. But now they loom into sudden importance. 
With the Conservatives in power they can press the charges and 
possibly uncover the record of the Liberal campaigners in the 
previous election. So even if the Liberals did conduct a cam- 
paign of virtue this time they cannot profit by it and refuse a 
“ saw-off.” They can be forced into the usual deal by the 
Oliver charges. So the probabilities are that this campaign will 
go the way of all others and that the Conservatives will be 
allowed to enjoy their victory without protest. 

Of course this explanation is given only as a hypothesis 
that seems to fit every detail of the case. The Liberals certainly 
did not put up a strong fight. The party press was not sup- 
plied with the usual cartoons, supplements and political stimu- 
lants. Little was done beyond giving a few leading papers a 
wider circulation and publishing a few pamphlets on Reciprocity. 
The same apathy was evident at the various offices that were 
opened for campaign business. The Liberals were sure of 
winning through the greatness of their cause and the faithful- 
ness of their followers. 

But whatever caused the overwhelming defeat of Reciprocity 
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in Canada the question may be regarded as settled for years to 
come. Having been carried to power on an anti-Reciprocity 
and anti-American platform the Conservatives cannot be ex- 
pected'to make any move to secure freer trade relations with the 
United States, and it will probably be many years before the 
Western Provinces will be strong enough to force the issue, 
should they still desire to do so. While Canada continues to 
prosper through the development of its natural resources the 
need for Reciprocity will not be more apparent than it was 
before this election and there is no reason to believe that busi- 
ness will not continue to develop under Conservative rule as it 
did under Liberal rule. The Conservatives are pledged to 
“let well enough alone,” and the country was certainly doing 
well enough. But if Reciprocity should ever again become an is- 
sue,—and the defeated Liberals assert that it will be the chief 
issue in every election until it prevails—it will be possible for its 
opponents in the United States to defeat it by employing the 
same tactics as they did this time. All that will be necessary will 
be to have a few leading men suggest that the real aim is an- 
nexation and the loyal Canadians will have nothing ta do with 
it. Loyalty to the Empire strikes deeper than party politics and 
cannot be shaken even by prospects of material gain. 
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EGULAR industry is rather an acquired habit than a 
R natural tendency in the human race; and women rather 

than men seem first to have attained the discipline of 
a “steady job.” The biologic hints of the busy bee, the indus- 
trious beaver, the ant, to whose example the human sluggard was 
long ago commended, all seem to have been taken lightly by the 
primitive man. Primitive woman, however, in a past too re- 
mote for any present trace of its earliest social processes, was 
harnessed to definite tasks which began with each morning. 
Ward shows that although modern economists often talk as 
though “labor was natural to man and as though the main 
question was how to give men work enough to do” (and we 
may add of the right sort and under right conditions) “ the 
original problem was how to make men work.” He tells us 
that in the primitive state, ‘‘ Only the work of women in caring 
for the men and the children and in performing the drudgery 
of the camp approaches the character of labor” as we under- 
stand the term. 

To be sure, primitive man had occasional activities of a 
strenuous and often dangerous sort. They are indicated by the 
saying of the Australian Kurnai: “ A man hunts, spears fish, 
fights and sits about; the rest is woman’s work.” Professor 
Haddon, writing interestingly about the primitive people of the 
Torres Straits, says: “‘ The men fished, fought, built houses, did 
a little gardening, made fish-lines and fish-hooks, spears and 
other implements, constructed dance-masks, head-dresses and all 
the paraphernalia for the various ceremonies. They performed 
all the rites and the dances, and in addition did a good deal 
of strutting up and down, loafing and ‘ yarning.’ The women 
cooked and prepared the food, did most of the gardening, col- 
lected and speared the fish, made clothing, baskets and mats.” 
MacDonald tells us that throughout Central Africa, ‘“‘ The work 
is done chiefly by the women. They hoe the fields, sow the 
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seed and reap the harvest. They build the houses, grind the 
corn, brew the beer, cook, wash and care for all the material 
interests of, the community. The men tend the cattle, hunt and 
go to war; they also do the tailoring, and spend much time 
sitting in council over the conduct of affairs.” 

These hints of conditions among undeveloped peoples give 
a reminiscent picture of the beginning of industrial order in all 
primitive life. In apportioning sex-gifts women are generally 
denied the possession to any considerable extent of “ inventive 
genius ”; and from the point of view that “ inventive genius loses 
sight of the practical and yields wholly to the spur of anticipated 
success residing in the mind” the denial is surely just. All the 
essential processes of peaceful industry, however, all those 
severely practical activities which led directly toward care for 
the individual life and comfort, and the start of the primitive 
home toward social well-being, were, as all students agree, in- 
itiated by women in the dim past. Hence, if woman is not 
markedly the inventor of the race she is the mother of inven- 
tions as well as of inventors. In the picturesque summary by 
Mason of the life of the North American Indians, he describes 
the primitive woman as the first cutler, butcher, currier, tanner, 
tailor, dressmaker, milliner, hatter, toymaker, upholsterer, cook, 
spinner, weaver, sail-maker, decorative artist (‘‘ inventing the 
chevrons, herring-bones, frets and scrolls of all future art”), 
the first pack-animal and burden-bearer, the first miller, agricul- 
turist, nursery-man and florist. As he declares: ‘‘ All the peace- 
ful arts of to-day were once woman’s peculiar province.” 

Markham pictures the man-drudge— 


“ Bowed with the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe, and jgazes on the ground; 
The emptiness of ages in his face 
And on his back the burden of the world.” 


But long before the centuries were counted, or the prehis- 
toric ages set in their order, when even the rude hoe of Millet’s 
peasant was undreamed of, the woman-drudge scraped the light 
soil with her sharp-edged stone or shell, made holes with her 
pointed “ digging-stick ” and planted the treasured seed pre- 
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served, perhaps by stealth, from one harvest to start another. 
And “in her face,” however coarse-featured and unlovely, the 
“‘ emptiness ” is touched with human purpose, as in patient ser- 
vice she binds upon her “ back the burden” of the child, and 
goes about her unceasing toil. Wherever man’s power of 
achievement has proudly made its mark upon the labor processes 
that have builded civilization, there, could he but trace them, are 
the prophetic signs of the handicraft of women in their crude but 
heroic beginnings of manual arts. 

The reason for this priority of women in useful labor is of 
course obvious. Woman, from the first, enjoyed the special 
tutoring of that most persistent and effective trainer in indus- 
trial education which the world of nature has yet produced, the 
human infant. Any family of children, any single child, even, 
can provide the four prime essentials of discipline to regular 
work—namely, an incentive to labor which cannot be ignored, 
an obvious suggestion of things to be done, a time-schedule (in- 
cluding a self-winding alarm clock), and a satisfying reward for 
duty well done! The woman and the child constituted, it is 
clear, the first social group. ‘“‘ Mother and child,” says Lippert, 
“‘ were the simplest elements of the earliest organization.” The 
biologic foundation for motherhood was so securely laid before 
the human was reached that our race started with this relation- 
ship as its most important and well-known social asset. There- 
fore woman long before man received the training of offspring 
in the capacity of inciter and director of labor. It is a recent 
decision of pedagogy that “ no child should be obliged to employ 
an incompetent mother”; but the human race started with a 
clear conception that every child had a right to the service of 
some sort of a mother. And, as in primitive society all women 
are married, and all who can are required to have children, the 
first “ female industrial school” is very ancient. Woman, as a 
human being of the mother-sex, found her job already waiting 
for her when she arrived upon the scene, and she has never been 
allowed to become an industrial “tramp” seeking her work 
afar. For the same reasons, woman has never had at her com- 
mand those convenient “ fictions”’ which have served man as 
ways of escaping irksome labor, and as means for procuring bet- 
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ter opportunities for easier self-support. In short, woman, 
from the primitive mother to the modern housewife, has seldom, 
if ever, had a chance to “ go a-fishing”’ at housecleaning time, 
or to plead “ urgent business down-town ” in domestic crises. 

Pressed to her special tasks by the biologic push itself, primi- 
tive woman began at once to minister to the primal necessities 
of the race. In previous incarnations of the mother-spirit she 
had been drilled to suckle young with tenderness; to postpone 
for their comfort her own rest and play; to pick up food for 
offspring and feed them before her own hunger was appeased; 
to build nests for brooding and caretaking of the helpless; to 
develop courage and cunning for the protection of infant life; 
to engage in valiant essays into unknown fields of labor and of 
education in order to train her little ones for independent life, 
and in this manner was made ready for the first experimenta- 
tion of human existence in the region of social culture. Primi- 
tive woman thus carried over from the lower animal life into 
the human sphere a larger treasure than man had yet acquired 
of that pre-human tendency toward unselfish service to one’s kin 
which has builded the family, and later the State. In that prece- 
dence of unselfish service the primitive woman implanted at the 
very centre of human progress that principle of “ mutual aid” 
which Kropotkin shows has from the beginning of sentient life 
modified and chastened the selfish strife for individual ends. In 
this was the first great contribution of earliest womanhood to 
social culture. 

How and when man was first consciously and adequately har- 
nessed to constant and peaceful labor is still matter of dispute 
among sociologists; but all agree that among the social forces 
that pressed him into the industrial yoke was the need of the 
human child for two parents and that both should serve the child 
and society from one common family impulse. In that “ pro- 
longation of human infancy ” which Fiske regards as the “ chief 
agency toward civilization,” the mother could not do it all. 
Whether or not we hold with Morgan, McLennan, Bachofen, 
and others to the theories of “ Horde ” and of ‘‘ Mother-right ” 
which affirm a period of woman’s supremacy in social order at 
the start, we must believe (and from evidence adduced by both 
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the followers and opponents of these theories) that in the sphere 
of family rule and that private law of custom which antedated 
political and legal forms of control, the primitive woman had 
precedence and power. On the other hand, whether or not we 
hold with Westermarck and others that “pairing was from 
the first the rule among the human race,” and that the human 
father did not allow the birds and higher beasts to outdo him in 
conjugal affection and in the aid rendered the mother in care of 
offspring, and that he took his toll of power as family ‘‘ head” 
from the first in payment for his codperation, we must still 
believe that a father who comes and goes at will and who at 
best rarely elects to stay for life with one mate and her young, 
is a less sure support to the growing family than the mother who 
is fastened to the infant from the hidden beginnings of its life 
until special care is no longer needed. All theories of primitive 
social groupings seem alike to indicate that for a longer or 
shorter period, in a more or less complete irresponsibility, and 
under every form of early marriage and family autonomy, man 
enjoyed privileges of roaming at will and of temporary sojourn 
with wife and children as a “ paying guest,’’ which made his 
apprenticeship to family obligations a rather difficult matter. 
That grotesque expression of man’s undisciplined imagina- 
tion, the couvade, so widely extended as a custom, and so clearly 
testifying to conscious assertion by man of his paternity, and con- 
sequent headship of the household, shows that in some way 
and time man began to think it well to proclaim his relationship 
to offspring by a formal ceremony. The practical genius of 
woman would never have initiated a form of ceremonial so ex- 
travagantly troublesome as the pretended illness of the man of 
the house at the moment when a new baby claimed attention! 
And, judging from the general habit of primitive man in respect 
to steady labor, he would hardly have “taken to bed” at such 
a time, “‘ with simulated pains and weakness and attendant care 
of neighbors and friends,” had he fully realized that such proc- 
lamation of fatherhood must finally put him into industrial bond- 
age to what he then despised as “ woman’s work.” Had he but 
known it, not make-believe “ labor pains,” but actual drudgery of 
daily life as “‘ head of the family ” was prophetically symbolized 
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by this ceremonial nonsense. How the primitive woman must 
have laughed at the absurd custom in the privacy of her own 
consciousness—however solemn and deferential she may have 
been outwardly in the presence of her lord and master; as women 
of later date have had their secret fun over many man-devised 
methods of asserting masculine superiority at the very crises of 
domestic experience when men are most helpless, and often most 
in the way. 

Meanwhile, as woman went about her daily tasks, and in- 
fant society was getting used to peaceful ways of living with 
one’s kind, man was accomplishing great things along the line 
of specialization of labor processes. His special tasks of 
fighting and hunting, his habit of moving about and “ talking 
over affairs,” had given him at once his massive bone structure 
and great muscular development, and his growth in the rational 
quality. Although often a mere “ casual laborer,” his particular 
tasks required tremendous spurts of energy, and also gave him 
a fine turn toward that pride of achievement which constitutes 
the soil in which genius is grown. War, man’s earliest and latest 
monopoly, has always greatly stimulated invention, and has de- 
veloped that deceptive .capacity which furnishes so much raw 
material of intellectual power. Moreover, the catching of wary 
fish, the trapping and killing of shy animals, the taming of wild 
beasts for purposes of transportation, burden-bearing and agri- 
culture, all gave man a decided bent toward making his brains 
serve his desires. In the language of the modern factory sys- 
tem, man’s early tasks were in the nature of “ piece-work,” while 
woman always had to “ work by the day.”’ Man could “ speed 
up ” for a definite achievement and afterwards rest until another 
crisis of effort—in itself a distinct industrial advantage. It is in 
the nature of “* piece-work,” to make individual capacity conscious 
and manifest, to increase the skill and rapidity of operations, and 
to give a keen sense of interest in the process, as well as in the 
ends, of labor. In this manner, and by these means, man early 
acquired a persistent bent toward specialization and toward per- 
fection in his work, which has stood him and the world in good 
stead. As producer of distinctive and increasingly appreciated 
economic values, and as leader in that mastery of physical forces 
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for human use that has resulted in modern civilization, man was 
aided industrially toward his legal control of social relationships, 
and his preéminence in the formal culture of the schools. 

One by one, man’s specializing capacity tock over the multi- 
farious occupations of women, which women could never develop 
to their utmost reaches of skill because of the necessity of serving 
as Jack-at-all-trades which the demands of family have unto this 
day laid upon them. One by one, man assumed as his own, and 
often shut woman out from pursuing, the tasks that he found 
made ready to his hand by her efforts. ‘This is not the place 
for a recital of ‘‘ the invasion’ of man into ‘‘ woman’s sphere,” 
but it furnishes interesting reading. Woman’s priority in the 
industrial field, however, enabled her to prepare all the processes 
of peaceful labor for the more specialized genius of man, and 
slowly induct him, through the crippled and aged who could not 
fight, and by the training of young boys, into the ways of indus- 
trial progress ordained for his travel. ‘his was the second great 
contribution of primitive woman to social culture. Nor did 
woman’s path-finding for the family and the social good end 
here; primitive woman took the first steps on that dark path 
which led toward the higher industrial organization of later 
societies, the path in which she was driven to incredible exertions, 
from without, by cruelty and oppression. 

It is claimed by most sociologists that man was tamed to 
the labor harness chiefly by the institution of human slavery: 
that only such an economic “ despotism” could have “ set the 
mould ” of masculine industry. If that is so, then here, as else- 
where in the world of labor, women led the way along the path 
to future civilization. Bebel says: “‘ Woman was the first crea- 
ture to taste the bitter fruit of bondage.” Somewhere along 
the line of woman’s experience and discipline of life (there is 
still much disagreement as to the precise point) her natural 
impulse to work for the benefit of the child and all the weak 
and needy of her kind, was rudely accentuated by man’s forcible 
use of her as a slave laborer, the “‘ thing” of service for him- 
self and the family that he had captured or purchased, stolen or 
begged. The story of man’s oppression of woman is confessed 
by all students of human society to constitute the blackest page 
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of human inhumanity. Happily we are not obliged, in view of 
all the testimony so far gathered, to accept the unmitigated hor- 
rors of this enslavement of women as summed up by Letourneau 
and others. ‘There is evidence to show that even in savage life 
the intimacies of sex-relationship made some appeal to affection 
and to consideration, even, that tended to soften the bond; and 
there is more evidence to show that woman’s inherent power in 
the family circle, her never wholly violated control of some do- 
mestic customs and rites, her influence as teacher of all girls 
and of all little boys, her power to make man uncomfortable in 
underhand ways when he was “ bad,” and her more subtle power 
to give him unexpected joy when he was “ good,” have all modi- 
fied the slavery of woman to man as no other type of slavery has 
been modified. This, however, gives but a slight softening to 
what was the greatest social crime ever committed, and the most 
stupid of social mistakes ever stumbled into—the subjection of 
the mothers of the race. 

The great puzzle of sociology has been to explain that en- 
slavement of women. How was it accomplished? ‘ By brute 
force,” say some. But the savage woman is too nearly the physical 
equal of her mate for that to be the sole solution. “ By religious 
doctrines and customs,” say others. But how did religion come 
to take that turn? “ By reason of the burden of the child which 
kept woman from self-assertion and self-defence and allowed 
her to be overcome half unconsciously,” say others. But how 
did it come about that man should generally desire to use that 
supreme proof of woman’s usefulness to the race as the weapon 
by which to subdue and ill-use her, when many beasts and birds 
before him had learned to ‘‘ love and cherish ”’ their mothering 
mates? “ By the rise of the institution of private property, by 
which man came to claim as his sole possession the marital rights 
and power over womanhood which had been before a horde 
or communal ownership,” say others. But proof is lacking of 
the universality of this ‘ collective marriage,’ and even inherit- 
ance by the female line does not always, if ever, indicate a true 
‘‘matriarchate”’ at all corresponding to the male headship of 
the family by which woman was enslaved. “ By the change 
from familial to political organization, with the military bases 
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of the State in which woman was counted out,” say others. But 
the patriarchal family itself is the central element in woman’s 
bondage, and that developed far earlier than the feudal state of 
military order. Ward’s now famous explanation, namely, that 
‘life begins as female and that the male sex is an afterthought 
of nature ”’; that human life begins with an established “* gynecoc- 
racy”? or woman rule as shown in primitive hordes; that the 
origin of masculine supremacy is in the sexual selection by all 
females of male strength, cunning and power of every sort; that 
in the development of the rational faculty of man, by this proc- 
ess, woman finally became the slave of the intellectual powers 
her own sex had evolved, the victim of a Frankenstein master 
for whose ability to destroy her freedom and her dignity of 
choice in mating, the eager activity of her side of the house of 
life was responsible—this explanation, although suggestive of 
broad outlines of development, is altogether too simple and par- 
tial to cover all the ground. ‘his theory makes the final step by 
which man assumed entire dominion over the sex which had 
created him, one following his belated discovery of his own pa- 
ternity, and marked by a violent crisis in human relationship. 
We have not sufficient proof on the one hand of a condition of 
human existence in which primitive woman was the free and 
honored creature this theory seems to presuppose; nor, on the 
other hand, have we sufficient proof that in any special era was 
there, for the race in general, one such conscious and tragic 
struggle between men and women for social supremacy, from 
which all men emerged triumphant and all women hopelessly 
captive. The antithesis of “ woman-rule” and “ man-rule”’ 
suggests that often misleading tendency of the philosophic mind 
to “ evolve from the inner consciousness ”’ a theory so symmetri- 
cal and commanding that it tolerates no contrary “ ifs and buts,” 
and masses all facts for its sole service. It is a bit safer to mix 
common sense with social facts reported by differing observers; 
as with medical prescriptions when doctors disagree. It is sensi- 
ble to conclude from the diverse evidence that the disciplines of 
sex relationship have been varied, that the male creature had 
attained much power to grab more than his share of good things 


before he became human, that women were always weighted by 
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motherhood’s demands too heavily to keep a sharp eye out for 
their own advantage, that sexual selection was but one of many 
agencies by which Nature built up the rational faculty and put 
brains in the saddle, and that there was hardly likely to be so 
great an exception to the slowly evolving changes in human 
development as a “ landing,” part way up the ladder, on which 
all men definitely gained from bloody contest a wholly new con- 
trol of all women. 

It is true that the couvade of primitive custom has its more 
advanced counterpart in the tragedy of The Furies, in which 
Aéschylus pictures a conscious change from the reckoning and 
duty of relationship solely on the mother’s side, to the doctrine 
announced by Apollo that “the male is the generative source, 
the mother but the nurse of the newly sown offspring.” The 
Furies, rising from the underworld to defend the “ blood-claim ”’ 
of motherhood, excuse Clytemnestra’s murder of her husband 
because she ‘‘ was not the kindred of the man she slew,” and call 
upon Minerva and the citizens of Athens asked in to settle the 
dispute, not to ‘‘ ride down the ancient laws” and let Orestes, 
the slayer of his mother, “to whom he was bound in blood,” 
escape their vengeance. Orestes, justified at last by Minerva 
herself for slaying her “who gave him birth,” because his 
‘“* dark-souled mother slew his dearest father,’ ushers in that 
‘‘ revolution of new laws ”’ which the Erinnys so fearfully bewail. 

Probably the Greco-Roman civilization developed unique 
self-consciousness in changes of sex-relationship and family 
order, as it also gave to patriarchal claims unexampled legal and 
religious definiteness. But even in this case, preserved in its 
spirit by literary genius, in the change from the maternal to the 
paternal relationship, the maternal side was not left wholly bereft 
of privilege and power. As Aéschylus makes Minerva declare, 
woman has always had and must ever have “ some first-fruits of 
sacrifice for children and the rites of marriage,”’ even in temples 
in which she was bought and sold. To her has been ever intrusted 
the “ safety of mortal seed,” even when man’s greedy power has 
denied her all right in offspring. She has been enabled to “ ren- 
der joyful offices with thoughts of common weal,” even when 
man-made laws have defrauded her of the simplest rights of 
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humanity. We must believe, therefore, that no one line of evo- 
lution in marriage and the family, and hence no one explanation 
of the cause, the methods and the forms of the enslavement of 
women can be accepted as complete. ‘The old nursery rhyme 
that tells of the stately wife ‘ who had a little husband no bigger 
than her thumb, she put him in a pint pot and there she bid him 
drum,” may indeed hark back to some Amazonian reminiscence 
of the insects that carry their male companions in pockets pro- 
vided by Nature! And, on the other hand, the woman of the 
East who must not sit or eat before her lord, or the savage slave 
who carries on her person the scars of her master’s daily chas- 
tisement, may find their progenitors in equally remote vagaries 
of Nature. 

In many ways, through darker or lighter paths, through 
many mixed conditions, women and men have attained the rela- 
tive positions which the earlier and more despotic forms of po- 
litical organization fixed in unjust laws. In any event the “ brutal 
treatment of women’”’ which Spencer says was “ constant and 
universal” has not prevented women from acquiring refinement 
of feeling, some measure of moral excellence, and many self- 
protecting charms, even in the savage state. Hence that brutal. 
ity must have had some limits and many palliatives hard to dis- 
cover from the modern standpoint. Humboldt declared that 
‘Nature has woman in her special care.” Certainly Nature 
made woman exceeding tough of fibre and hard to kill, in prep- 
aration for her manifold burdens and the abuse she was destined 
to receive. But, in addition, Nature gave her some weapons 
of defence all her own, and enlisted the very claim of masculine 
ownership which wrought her deepest degradation in behalf of 
her protection against indiscriminate outrage. Above all it must 
be remembered that although women have seldom owned prop- 
erty they have very generally been property, and thrift early 
learned to take care of its own. Women were too valuable as 
laborers in the beginnings of the industrial order for the rudest 
and least instructed social sense to permit them, permanently, 
or for any considerable period of time, to be destroyed or hope- 
lessly crippled in their usefulness as at once mothers and servants. 
In this slow amelioration of even the horrors of slavery which 
women accomplished from their coign of vantage at the centre 
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of human affection in the home, and also through their early 
understood economic value, they have made their third great 
contribution to social culture. 

We are but just beginning, however, to recognize the full 
value of woman’s early service to “ the common weal.” “‘ It is 
all work, and forgotten work, this many-peopled world,” says 
Carlyle. How much more deeply buried in oblivion has been 
the labor of women than even the humblest toil of man, until 
this later day! Poets and painters have sometimes pictured the 
value and the pathos of the peasant and the artisan after man 
became a farmer and craftsman. Not until the new sciences 
were born did the more fundamental labor of women emerge 
to view. In that greatest poem of the vocations yet written, the 
author of Ecclesiasticus, although paying exclusive homage to 
the sage and the ruler, as was the wont of ancient writers, still 
does such justice to the manual laborers as to declare: 


“These are they that maintain the fabric of the world, 
And without them is no city builded.” 


It is this “ fabric of the world,” rather than any pattern wrought 
upon it by the genius of great persons, in which the new psychol- 
ogy and the new sociology are chiefly concernéd. It is the con- 
tribution to social progress by the humbler mass of men and 
women, this which has been so scornfully ignored by the older 
writers of history, which to-day yields to social science the truest 
answers to the riddles of human growth. In this “ fabric of 
the world” of common life woman is the warp—the threads of 
her being “ stretched on the loom of time” from out the mys- 
tery of the past on toward the mystery of the future without a 
break. Man is the woof—passed from pattern to pattern by 
the changing shuttles that weave the stuff of human progress 
and oft embroidering upon the endless web the splendid charac- 
ters that inspire reverence and admiration. In the massive con- 
tribution of womanhood to the social fabric the part played by 
the primitive working-woman appears to-day, for the first time, 
in its true proportions. Rightly typified by the Eskimo woman 
who rises in the dim morning twilight of an arctic winter to set 
her rude hut in order and stir the fire for others’ comfort, the 
ancient mothers of the race started the first steps of human en- 
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deavor on the paths of social order in the gray dawn of human 
existence. The primitive working-woman gave the “ curtain- 
raiser ’’ of prehistoric experience that prepared human conscious- 
ness for the epic of history. In the dream-like pantomime of 
her opening prologue, in which man passes back and forth in 
fleeting and inconsequent action, and in which not individual 
women but collective womanhood holds the stage, her cloud of 
witnesses show forth her mighty gifts. Silently she sets in place 
the four cornerstones of the house of life: 

The treasury of pre-human motherhood to dower hu- 
manity. 

The initiation of the race into useful and peaceful labor. 

The softening of the rigors of slavery by a unique appeal to 
pity and affection. 

The cultivation from within the home, even in captivity, of 
those codperative impulses which make for social welfare. 


In and through these gifts the primitive woman appears to-day 
more modern to the instructed sympathy than many of the 
‘* speaking characters ”’ that follow her in the drama of historic 
times. The warring heroes who must die on the battlefield 
or be disgraced, ‘the unsocial rulers who despoiled the people 
to make a bestial holiday for courts, the aberrant geniuses who 
overlaid simple human duty with vagaries of theology that insti- 
tuted bloody inquisitions, even the philosophers who captured the 
idealism of the race for unworkable and often dangerous theo- 
ries of human conduct—these all are less in harmony with our 
present and oncoming industrial and social order than is the 
womanhood that led the way toward social solidarity. 

As the searchlight of science is turned from one dark corner 
to another of the stage whereon the kindergarten of the race held 
session, these simple everyday workers of the mother-sex become 
our familiar and well-beloved teachers. They are more and 
more perceived to be the real “‘ prophetesses,” symbolized by 
some religions as deities—those who in half-conscious response 
to the “ vast soul that o’er them planned,” in the dark and terror 
and suffering of the earliest time, “‘ builded better than they 
knew ” the foundations of the Temple of Humanity. 
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THE CHILD’S HERITAGE 
Joun G. NEIHARDT 


THERE are those, a sordid clan, 
With pride in gaud and faith in gold, 
Who prize the sacred soul of man 
For what his hands have sold! 


And these shall deem thee humbly bred: 
They shall not hear, they shall not see 
The kings among the lordly dead 
Who walk and talk with thee. 


A tattered cloak may be thy dole, 
And thine the roof that Jesus had: 

The broidered garment of the soul 
Shall keep thee purple-clad! 


The blood of men hath dyed its brede, 


And it was wrought by holy seers 
With sombre dream and golden deed, 
And pearled with women’s tears. 


With Eld thy chain of days is one: 
The seas are still Homeric seas; 

Thy skies shall glow with Pindar’s sun, 
The stars of Socrates! 


Unaged, the ancient tide shall surge, 
The old spring burn along the bough: 
For thee the old and new converge 
In one eternal Now! 
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I give thy feet the hopeful sod, 

Thy mouth, the priceless boon of breath; 
The glory of the search for God 

Be thine in life and death! 


Unto thy flesh, the restful grave, 
Thy soul, the gift of being free: 

The robe, the torch my fathers gave, 
Thy father gives to thee! 
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DEATH’S HOLIDAY 


WILLIAM Hervey Woops 


. FE came upon the coasts of God at dawn’s young smiling, 
Across the morn and down the mists, to where they 
waiting lay, 


The children, lent him at his prayer; and with strange wiling 
He laughed to them and sang to them, and led them far away: 


Led them to Heaven’s pleasaunce-place adown Life’s river— 
The river now was in the cliffs, and placid as the sky— 

To scenes so fair that waters there and winds paused ever, 
And Time, with many a wistful look, would alway dally by. 


And thither came my Lord of Death, a mad crew leading 
Of dimpled rascals pink and sleek, with limpid, searching eyes, 
No whit afraid: the shyest one, with two hands pleading, 
Anon in one great arm is throned, and straight the world 


defies. 


They never knew a gentler guide. A brown wren nesting 
Forsook her eggs to follow him; a butterfly’s gay plumes 
His touch unruffled leaves; and violets that questing 
Young winds despoil, his palms caress, but leave the ripe 
perfumes. 


One care alone he cannot hide, one warm wish carries— 
That not a childish heart may know a doubting or a fear, 
And kindly tongue and touch so winningly he marries 
That still the happiest elf is he who oftenest presses near. 
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All day the wildering revels run; and Heaven-folk tell it 
That since that day, at twilight’s pause, ere nightingales begin, 
The vale to tinkling laughter thrills, and lone cliffs swell it, 
And glass pools crinkle into smiles where yet no wind has 
been. 


But comes at last a sound of bells; and Heavenward slowly 
He leads them till the Children’s Gate shines near at hand, 
and then 
Waves them farewell; but watching stands, as Hometown wholly 
Gathers them in: then turns to earth, and Death is Death 
again. 
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IN THE STREETS 


Louis UNTERMEYER 


OY, my boy, it is lonely in the city, 
Days that have no pity and the nights without a tear 


Follow all too slowly and I can no more dissemble, 

I am frightened and I tremble 
were here. 

O boy—God keep you! 





and I would that you 


Boy, my boy, I had sworn to weep no longer, 
Time I thought was stronger than the whispers long gone by, 


The ardent looks, the eager words, the little love and hurried— 


But they all come back unburied and not one of them will die. 


O boy—God save you! 


Boy, my boy—you were glad with youth and power, 
Your joy was like a flower that you wore upon your sleeve; 
And wherever you may go there'll be a girl with eyes that glisten, 
A girl to wait and listen—and a girl for you to leave. 
O boy—God help her! 
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THE MIRACLE OF THE STIGMATA 


FRANK HArrIs 


T was after the troubles in Jerusalem that a man called 
Joshua, a carpenter and smith, came to Cesarea. Almost 
before the neighbors were aware of it, he had settled down 

in a little hut opposite the house of Simon the image-maker, and 
was working quietly at his trade. He was a Jew, to all appear- 
ance: a middle-aged Jew, with features sharpened by suffering, 
or possibly by illness, and yet in many ways he was not like a 
Jew; he never went near a synagogue, he never argued about 
religion or anything else, and he took whatever people gave him 
for his work without bargaining. 

To his loud, high-colored, grasping compatriots he seemed 
to be rather a poor creature; but a certain liking softened their 
contempt of him, for his shrinking humility flattered their vanity 
and disposed them in his favor. And yet, now and then, when 
they talked with most assurance and he lifted his eyes to them, 
they grew a little uneasy: his look was more one of pity than of 
approval. He was a queer fellow, they decided, and not easy 
to understand; but, as he was peculiarly retiring and silent, the 
less agreeable impression wore away, and they finally took the 
view of him that was most pleasing to themselves, and regarded 
him as unimportant. 

Joshua seemed to accept their indifference with humble grati- 
tude. He hardly ever left his room, and made no friends, ex- 
cept Simon, who modelled in clay and wax the little figures of 
the Pheenician gods. Simon had the name of a rich man and 
he was very clever; he used to paint some of his wax gods with 
rosy cheeks, black hair and gilded lips till they looked alive, and 
their robes were green and purple and saffron with dark shadows 
in the folds so that they seemed to move. Simon took a great 
liking to Joshua from the beginning, and did his best to break 
down his reserve and make an intimate of him. But «ven Simon 
had to content himself with moderate success. Joshua was always 
sympathetic, and would listen to him for hours at a time; but 
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he spoke very little, and never about himself. Simon, however, 
used to maintain that Joshua’s silence was more stimulating than 
the speech of other men. 

Simon’s wife, Tabitha, did not take to Joshua at first; she 
never felt at ease with him, she said, and his great eyes made her 
flesh creep. But, as she got to know him, she could not help 
seeing his industry and his love of home and a quiet life, and, 
in a month or so, she sent to Joppa for her sister’s daughter, 
Judith, who was twenty-five years old, and still unmarried. It 
was poverty, Tabitha knew, and not choice that had kept Judith 
single. ‘The very first night after the girl reached Cesarea the 
two had a long talk, and Judith drank in all her aunt had to tell 
of Joshua and his peculiarities, and accepted the cunning advice 
of the older woman with complete submission. 

‘The girl is no fool,” Tabitha said to herself, and began 
to take a liking to her pupil; while Judith felt that Tabitha was 
really clever in managing men, or how could she have contrived 
to keep her husband’s affection, in spite of her age and barren- 
ness, a thing which seemed to the girl wonderful? Tabitha’s 
advice to Judith was not to hold off and thus to excite Joshua’s 
desire; but to show him that she liked him. 

“He has been disappointed in life,” Tabitha said, “ I’m sure, 
and wants comforting. Besides, he’s soft and affectionate by 
nature, like a girl: he will be grateful to you for loving him. 
Trust me, I know the kind of man: there was Jonas when I was 
young; I might have had him ten times over, if I had wanted 
to; and James as well, the rich tanner of Joppa who married the 
Levite’s daughter. You take my advice, Judith, make up to 
him, and you'll get him. Joshua has a lot of the woman in him 
or I’m a fool.” 

Tabitha turned out to be right, though Judith did not suc- 
ceed as quickly as they had expected, for it was hard to persuade 
Joshua that he was loved by anyone. 

‘‘T am old,” he said, ‘‘ and broken, and my house is empty 
of hope.” 

But the women were patient, and, one afternoon, Simon put 
in a warm word for Judith, and a little later the wedding took 
place. 
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The marriage was not unhappy; indeed, the union of the 
two seemed to grow intimate as time went on, and nothing 
occurred to trouble the peace of the household, except the fact 
that the marriage of Judith, too, was barren, like the marriage 
of Tabitha. Now and again, Judith took this to heart and 
blamed her husband, but her anger never lasted very long. 
Joshua had a way of doing kind little things, even while he was 
being scolded, which was hard to resist. Still Judith always felt 
she would have thought more of him if he had turned on her 
and mastered her, as she had seen her father master her mother. 

In the third year of the marriage, one Philip, a deacon, came 
from Jerusalem, and created a good deal of excitement and 
curiosity in the Jewish community. He talked of miracles and a 
Messiah; but no one believed much in him. And, as soon as he 
had left the town, the effect of his words disappeared, as hot 
vapor disappears in air. Ai little later, another wandering 
preacher, called Peter, came to Cesarea, and with his coming 
the new doctrine began to be understood. Peter taught that one 
Jesus had been born in Bethlehem from the seed of David, and 
that He was the Messiah foretold by the prophets. But when 
it became known that this supposed Messiah had been crucified 
at Jerusalem as a sedition-monger, the more devout among the 
Jews grew indignant, and Peter often found it difficult to get a 
hearing. Still, he was a man of such passionate conviction that 
his teaching lent the subject an interest which, strangely enough, 
did not die out or even greatly diminish after he had gone away. 
From time to time, too, curiosity was excited anew by all sorts 
of rumors; so that, when it was told about that another apostle, 
Paul, had landed at Cesarea and was going to speak, the Jews 
ran together to hear him. 

Judith had heard the news at Tabitha’s. As soon as she 
had made arrangements to go to the place of meeting, she 
hurried across to her own house to dress and to tell Joshua. 
Joshua listened to her patiently as usual, but with a troubled 
brow, and when his wife told him to get ready to accompany 
them, to her amazement he said that he could not go, and, when 
she pressed him and insisted, he shook his head. In the years 
they had lived together, he had hardly refused her anything, 
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and he had never gone against her wishes at any time without 
explaining and pleading as if he were in fault. So Judith 
was doubly determined to get her own way now. After asking 
once more for his reasons, she declared that he must go 
with her: 


“It’s seldom I ask you anything, and it is very dull here. 
You must come.” 

It pained him to refuse her, and, seeing this, she talked about 
the wretched loneliness of her life, and, at last, wept aloud over 
her poverty and childlessness. Joshua comforted her and wiped 
her eyes, but did not yield, and, in this plight, Simon and Tabitha 
found them, much to Judith’s annoyance. Simon took in the 
position at once, and, in his good-humored way, soon settled the 
difficulty. 

“Come on, Judith,” he said; “ you know you would not like 
him so much if he were not a stay-at-home, and it is not flattering 
to cry when you have me and Tabitha for company”; and so he 
took the women away with him without further ado. 

When they returned that evening, Judith seemed like a new 
creature; her cheeks were red and her eyes glowed, and she was 
excited, as one is excited with the new wine. For hours she 
talked to Joshua about Paul and all he had said: 

“* He is the most wonderful man in the world,” she declared; 
“not big nor handsome; small, indeed, and ordinary-looking, 
but, as soon as he begins to speak, he seems to grow before your 
eyes. I never heard anyone talk as he talks: you cannot help 
believing him; he is like one inspired.” 

So she went on, while Joshua, from time to time, raised his 
eyes to her in surprise. In spite of her excitement she answered 
his mute questioning: 

“If you once heard him, you would have to believe him. 
He began by saying that he came to preach Christ and Him 
crucified. You know how everyone is ashamed to speak of the 
crucifixion. Paul began with it; it was the crowning proof, he 
said, (what beautiful words!) that Jesus was indeed the Mes- 
siah. For Jesus was crucified, and lay three days in the grave, 
and then came to life again and was seen of many. This is the 
chief doctrine of the new creed; we shall all have to die with 
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Jesus to the things of the flesh, Paul says, in order to rise again 
with him to everlasting life.” 

She spoke slowly, but with much feeling, and then, clasping 
her hands, she cried: 

“Oh, it is true; I feel it is all true! ” 

‘ But did Jesus die?” Joshua asked. “I mean,” he went on 
hesitatingly, “‘ did Paul try to prove that?” 

‘ No, indeed,” replied Judith. ‘‘ Everyone knows that a man 
is not crucified by the Romans and allowed to live.” 

“But Jesus was not a criminal to the Romans,” Joshua 
remarked quietly; ‘‘ perhaps they took less care in his case.” 

‘Oh, that’s foolish,” Judith retorted. ‘‘ Of course, he was 
dead; they don’t bury men who are alive.” 

‘‘ But sometimes,” Joshua went on, “ men are thought to be 
dead who have only fainted. Jesus is said to have died on the 
cross in a few hours; and that, you know, is very strange; the 
crucified generally live for two or three days.” 

‘““T’ve no patience with you!” cried Judith. “All your 
doubts come from your dislike of religion. If you had more 
piety, you would not go on like that; and, if you once heard 
Paul preach, you would know, you would feel in your heart 
that he was filled with the very Spirit of God. He talks of 
Jesus beautifully.” 

“Did he know Jesus?” asked Joshua. ‘“‘ He was not one 
of the disciples, was he?” 

‘““Oh, no,” she said. ‘‘ He made himself famous by perse- 
cuting the followers of Jesus. For a long time, he went every- 
where, informing against them and throwing them into prison. 
He told us all about it: it is a wonderful story. He was going 
up to Damascus once to persecute the Christians—that’s what 
they are called now—when suddenly, in the road, a great light 
shone upon him, and he fell to the ground, while a voice from 
Heaven cried: 

‘“** Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?’ 

‘The voice was the voice of Jesus. Paul was blind for three 
days in Damascus, and only got his sight again through the pray- 
ers of one of the Christians. Isn’t it all—beautiful? ” 

‘Tt may have been the sun,” said Joshua slowly, “ the noon- 
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day sun; his blindness afterwards seems to show that it was 
sunstroke.” . 

‘* But the voice,” said Judith, ‘‘ the voice which came from 
Heaven, and which the others didn’t hear, that wasn’t sunstroke, 
I suppose?” 

“The others didn’t hear the voice,” repeated Joshua, as if 
he were speaking to himself; ‘‘ perhaps then it was the voice 
of his own soul, wounded by those persecutions.” 

‘Oh, you’re hateful,” cried Judith, “ with your stupid ex- 
planations. I can’t see what pleasure you find in them, myself. 
Besides, they hurt me, for I believe in Paul. Yes, I do,” she 
added passionately; “ he is as God to me”’; and, after a pause, 
she said: 

“’m going with Tabitha to-morrow to see Paul: I want 
to be baptized and to become a Christian, as Paul is.” 

Joshua shook his head and cast down his eyes in doubt and 
sorrow, but Judith turned from him: she had said what she 
wanted to say. 

The next morning, Simon and Tabitha came over early, 
and they all talked of the effect of Paul’s preaching: half the 
Jews in Czsarea had been converted already, Judith said, and 
hundreds were going to be baptized at once. Tabitha confirmed 
this, and hoped that Simon, too, would follow the good example. 
Simon, however, said that, for his part, he meant to wait: he 
would hear more, and do nothing rashly; but he did not wonder 
that the women were persuaded, for Paul was very eloquent. 

“He’s ugly,” he went on. (“Oh no!” cried Judith, “ he’s 
glorious! ’’) “I think him very ugly,” Simon persisted; “‘ but his 
face gets hold of you: he’s nearly bald, with a long beaked nose 
and thick black beard; but his eyes are wonderful; they blaze 
and grow soft and weep and his voice changes with his eyes till 
your very soul is taken out of you. His Gospel, too, is aston- 
ishing.” 

“You see,” he continued, ‘‘ Paul’s idea that the kingdom 
promised to us Jews is to be a spiritual kingdom, a kingdom of 
righteousness, and not a material kingdom, seems to me good. 
It is practicable at least, and that’s something. And this Jesus 
of whom Paul preaches must have been an extraordinary being, 
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greater than the prophets, greater even than Elias. He used to 
say, ‘ My kingdom is not of this world,’ and he went about with 
the poor and the prostitutes and the afflicted. Did you ever hap- 
pen to see him in Jerusalem? ” 

Joshua kept his eyes on the ground, and after a time replied 
in a low voice: 

‘* He wasn’t much in Jerusalem.” 


Day by day, the agitation spread and spread, like a pool in 
the rains, till it looked as if there were no limit to Paul’s power 
of persuading the Jews. Conversion followed conversion; the 
meetings grew larger and larger, the interest in what he said 
more and more intense, till, at length, nearly all the Jews in 
Czsarea had become followers of the Nazarene. The excite- 
ment caught in the other quarters of the city. The Phenician 
fishermen and some landsfolk began to come to the meetings, and, 
every now and then, some Roman soldiers, and here and there 
a centurion; but these more out of curiosity than emotion. 

As Tabitha and Judith had been among the earliest converts, 
it was only natural that their zeal should grow when they found 
their example followed by the priests and Levites and other 
leaders of the people. It was natural, too, that Judith should 
continue to press Joshua to give the new doctrine at least a fair 
hearing, as Simon had done, to his soul’s salvation; but Joshua 
remained obstinate. One evening, however, Judith’s patience 
was rewarded. They were all talking at Simon’s house, and, at 
length, Judith quoted some words of Pau: on Charity: 

“Charity suffereth long, and is kind; is not easily provoked; 
thinketh no evil . . . beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 

As she paused, Joshua looked at her for a moment and then 
said, simply: 

‘“T will go with you to-morrow to hear Paul.” 

And they were all glad, and gave thanks unto God. 

On the morrow, when they drew near the meeting-place, they 
found themselves in a great crowd of Jews, for the doors of 
the building had been closed by reason of the multitude. Every- 
one was talking about the new doctrine. 
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‘“‘T like Paul,” said one, “‘ because he is a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, and aforetime a Pharisee.” 

‘“Ah!” cried another. ‘Do you remember that splendid 
thing he said yesterday, ‘ If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink, for so thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 
head.’ Ha! ha! ha! ‘Coals of fire’! That was great, eh?” 

‘* And true, too! ” exclaimed a friend. 

‘“* And new! ”’ cried another. 

And the men embraced each other, while their faces shone 
with conquering enthusiasm. Joshua plucked Simon by the gar- 
ment: 

‘“Do you hear?” 

“Yes,” said Simon impatiently, for the prevailing excitement 
was exciting him, and he didn’t like the interruption; “‘ of course, 
I hear.” 

Then a red Jew, with head of flame, and beard of gold, 
started forward and uplifting his hand, cried: 

** What I liked best in his last speech was what he said against 
backsliders and those who excite doubt by vain disputations; and, 
above all, that great word of the Messiah: ‘ He that is not with 
me is against me, and he that gathered not with me, scattereth 
abroad.’ ”’ * 

The man thundered out the words as if he were defying the 
world. 

Again Joshua plucked Simon by the garment, and, when 
Simon turned to him, he saw that the carpenter’s face was pale, 
and tears stood in his eyes. 

‘‘ What is it, Joshua?” he asked. 

Joshua tried to speak, but could not for a moment, and, 
when at length he had drawn Simon a little apart, all that he 
was able to say was: 

‘Do you hear what they say?” 

‘Of course, I hear,” said Simon crossly, for he had enjoyed 
the vivid, impassioned talk; “ but what of that? What is the 
matter with you?” 

And Joshua asked: 

‘Are these men true witnesses? Does Paul indeed teach 


° ? ) 
these things? * Matthew xii. 30. 
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Simon answered shortly: 

“Yes: I suppose so.” 

Joshua looked at him regretfully, and said: 

“IT must go, Simon; I could ‘not listen to Paul. He does 
not speak as Jesus spoke; I must go.”’ 

But Simon was impatient. 

‘“‘ Nonsense,” he cried; ‘ what do you know of Jesus that 
you should contradict his apostle?” 

And Joshua made answer: 

‘1 know what Jesus taught; and this is not his teaching. , I 
remember his very words once: ‘He that is not against us is 
on our part.’ * He always preached love, Simon; and this man 
I must go!” 

Simon shrugged his shoulders and threw out by way of 
warning: 

** Judith will be very angry!” 

But, at that moment, the doors were opened, and, as Joshua 
turned to go, he saw Simon carried away by the rush of the 
human tide that swept past and in a moment filled the building. 





From that day on, Judith took no pains to hide her coolness 
toward her husband. And even to Simon, Joshua seemed un- 
reasonable; he would not listen now to any talk about Paul; 
the mere mention of Paul’s name seemed to pain and distress 
him; and, as Judith went oftener and oftener to Paul’s preaching, 
the rift between her and her husband widened from day to day. 

At last the disagreement came to speech. One afternoon, 
after sitting still for a long time watching her husband at work 
fashioning a cattle-yoke, Judith said: 

‘“‘] want to speak to you; I must speak to you.” 

Joshua leant on the tool he was using and paused to hear 
what she had to say, and she began: 

“It is very hard for me to say it, but I must. You are the 
only Jew in Cesarea who has hardened his heart and refused 
even to listen to the teaching of Jesus, and that has hurt me. 
Now Paul is going away, and—and—he asked us before he left 
to write down any question we wished to have answered; so 
that his absence might not be so much felt.” 


* Mark ix. 40. 
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She paused here, and seemed to grow a little confused, but, 
gathering courage, went on: 

‘*]—I asked him something. I asked him,” and she lifted 
her eyes to her husband boldly, “ I asked him whether it was 
right to live with an unbeliever, one who would not even listen 
to the truth or hear it; and he answered me P 

She paused, looking down, and Joshua gazed at her with 
wistful eyes, but said nothing, and at length she began again: 

‘““He answered me yesterday, and I remember every word 
he said: ‘ Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers, 
for what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness, and 
what communion hath light with darkness eo 

She recited the words with a certain exaltation, and, as her 
voice rose defiantly over the last syllables, she looked up at her 
husband as if she expected to meet his anger; but she was mis- 
taken. His eyes were full of unshed tears, and, resenting his 
want of spirit, she rang out: 

a and what concord hath Christ with Belial?’ ” 

After a long pause, Joshua spoke: 

“Can this indeed be Paul,” he asked, with a sort of sorrow- 
ful wonder, “ who calls himself the follower of Jesus; yet denies 
his teaching? 











““* Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers,’ 
Paul says; but Jesus would have said, ‘ Be ye unequally yoked to- 
gether with unbelievers,’ for faith is stronger than doubt, as 
light is stronger than darkness.” 

“Oh no,” cried Judith, starting up; ‘it is not true. Paul 
says, ‘ Be ye separate and touch not the unclean thing, and I will 
receive you.’ ”’ 

As she spoke, Joshua stretched out his hands to her be- 
seechingly. 

‘* Ah, Judith, that is not the teaching of love; and Jesus came 
into the world to teach love, and nothing else. Paul has made 
doctrines of belief and rules of conduct; but Jesus wanted noth- 
ing but love: love that is more than righteousness. 

He may have been mistaken,” he went on in a voice broken ™ 
extreme emotion; “he trusted God, cried to Him in his ex- 
tremity, hoping for instant help—in vain. . . . He was for- 
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saken, cruelly forsaken, and all his life’s work undone. But he 
was not wrong, surely, in preaching love to men—love that is 
the life of the soul.” 

He spoke with an impassioned tenderness; but Judith broke 
in, her eyes narrowing with question and suspicion: 

“What do you know of Jesus and what he said? You never 
spoke to me about him before. Did you know him in Jerv- 
salem?” 

Joshua hesitated, and his eyes fell; then he said: 

‘““T know his teaching,” and he went on hurriedly: “ But 
all this is only words, isn’t it, Judith? Surely,” and his voice 
trembled, “you would not leave me after all these years of 
happiness for what a stranger says?” 

‘What Paul says is always right,” she retorted coolly. 

Joshua stretched out his hands to her in hopeless appeal: 
“Ah, Judith, why give pain; why add to that mist of human 
tears that already veils the beauty of the world?” 

Judith replied solemnly: ‘‘ Paul says that we only come to 
peace by leaving the lower for the higher way; no earthly 
ties should fetter us who are called to the service of the divine 
Master: I shall find a nobler satisfaction in the new life.” 

As she spoke, Joshua’s face grew drawn and pale, and in 
alarm she cried: 

“What is it? Are you ill?” 

“No,” he replied, “I am not ill.” 

But he sat down and covered his face with his hands. After 
a while she touched him, and he looked up with unutterable 
sadness in his eyes. 

“How can I blame you—how?” and he sighed deeply. 
‘““T, too, left my mother and my brethren, in obedience to what 
I thought was the higher bidding; but, oh, Judith, if I had my 
life to live over again, I don’t think I should act in the same 
way. I must have hurt my mother, and it seems to me now 
that the higher love ought to include the lower and not exclude 
it. I should be more P 





Again she interrupted him: 
‘Paul says hesitation is itself a fault; but I had no idea 
that you felt so much or cared for me so much.” 
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Her tone was gentler, and he replied, with a brave attempt 
at smiling: 

‘“‘T have had no life, Judith, so peaceful and happy as my 
life here with you.” 

Judith answered: 

‘You never say anything, so it is hard to believe you feel 
much.” 

This brought the talk to sympathy and intimacy, and, for 
a while, there was peace between them. 


A little later Paul held his last meeting. Before taking 
ship, he preached once in the open air, on the foreshore where 
water and land meet; and, of course, Judith was by his side. 
He spoke with heavy sadness of the parting, and with pride of 
those, his brothers and sisters, who would, he knew, remain 
faithful until the present coming of Christ. His words moved 
the people to tears and new resolutions; for they all sorrowed 
bitterly, fearing to lose him for ever... . 

The next day, when Joshua got up in the morning, Judith 
was nowhere to be found. He called her, but she did not an- 
swer; she was not in the house; he went across to Tabitha, and 
Tabitha could only tell him that Judith had resolved not to live 
with him any more and that she had gone back for a time to 
Joppa. 

Joshua returned to his empty house. 


Months passed. Judith returned to Caesarea and dwelt 
again with Tabitha; but, in spite of the reproaches of Simon, 
she refused to cross the road to see Joshua, and, as Joshua 
scarcely ever left his house, some time elapsed before they met. 
One morning, however, as Joshua was returning home from the 
market, Judith hurried out of Simon’s house on her way to a 
meeting, and the two came face to face. They both stopped 
for a moment, and then Joshua, in divine pity and tenderness, 
forgiving everything, went toward his wife with outstretched 
hands; but Judith put her hands before her face, and turned 
her head aside, as if she didn’t want to see him; and, when 
he still came toward her, she hastened back into the house 
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without a word. After waiting a while in the road, Joshua 
went slowly into his house with downcast eyes. Neither of them 
then knew that they had seen each other in life for the last time. 


After many days, Paul came again to Caesarea, on his way to 
Jerusalem; and, once again, all Cesarea thronged to hear the 
man whom everyone now recognized as the greatest of the 
apostles. As before, both Tabitha and Judith were diligent at 
the meetings, and Judith in especial was treated by Paul with 
great tenderness, as one who had suffered much for the faith. 

One morning, Simon came in and told the women to go 
and see what had happened to Joshua; for he had not opened 
his door for two days, and was probably ill. The women went 
across and found Joshua. He had fallen by his bench, and 
was already cold; they could not lift him, and they came back 
to Simon, crying. Simon was angry with them, and said to 
Judith: 

“He was too good for you, and so you left him. Paul says: 
‘Our faithful Judith,’ and that’s enough for you. Pish!” 

Simon was too rich, Judith felt, ever to be a good Christian; 
but this time she bore his rebuke, for she needed his assistance 
Simon went over with them, and helped to lift Joshua and lay 
him out straight on his bed, and there he left him to the care 
of the women. 

Tabitha and Judith got clean linen and began to wash the 
body. Suddenly, Tabitha cried out: 

«Judith, look! What are these marks on his hands? ” 

And she turned the palm of the right hand to Judith, and 
the whole palm was drawn together to a puckered white cicatrix 
in the middle. 

“Oh, that is nothing,” Judith replied; ‘an accident that 
happened to him in Jerusalem.” 

Tabitha repeated: 

“‘ An accident? How strange!” 

A moment later, she cried again: 

“Judith, look! The same marks are in his feet.” 

Judith started. 

“Really?” And then: “I never knew that. They used 
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not to be there, I am sure, or—oh!” she cried, as a new thought 
struck her, “ perhaps they were covered by the sandal-strap; 
he never could walk far, you know.” 

As she spoke, staring and puzzled, Tabitha snatched the 
sheet from the body, and, pointing, said: 

“Look! in his side as well,” and then, in an awed whisper: 
“the Stigmata—the Holy Stigmata!” 

Judith’s lips framed the words, too, but she was unable to 
speak. When she came to herself, she said: 

“Oh, Tabitha, let us go and tell Paul,” and they hurried 
to the house where Paul dwelt, and, in a few words, told him 
the whole matter; and at once Paul set off, with all those who 
were with him, to the house of Joshua. 

When he had come to the house and had entered in, and 
had seen the marks on Joshua’s hands and in his feet and in his 
side, Paul turned swiftly to those standing by, and, holding up 
his hands, cried: 

“Lo, great work has been wrought to-day in Israel!” 

And all who were with him shouted: 

“A miracle! A miracle!” 

And Paul began to speak, and, while he spoke, the Jews in 
Cesarea gathered about the house, and convinced themselves 
of the miracle that had been wrought on their behalf. And 
Paul went on preaching as one filled with the Spirit and with 
triumph in his voice, and soon the news spread to the port, and 
the Pheenician fishermen came and saw the wonder, and the 
Roman soldiers, and all listened now to Paul’s words and were 
converted by him. For everyone knew that this Joshua, though 
a Jew, had not followed the new teaching, and that he had been 
as Paul said he was, the last unbeliever in Cesarea, and because 
of his unbelief, as Paul declared, and for a sign to the whole 
world, the Stigmata of Jesus the Crucified had been put upon 
him, and, indeed, the Stigmata were there, plain to be seen by 
everyone, in his hands and feet and side. And all the inhabi- 
tants of Cesarea, and of the parts round about, were converted 
and turned to the Lord through the preaching of Paul, and 
through the miracle of the Stigmata that had been wrought 
on the body of the last unbeliever in Czsarea. 
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SYDNEY Brooxks 


N September 23 the opening gun in the third, and prob- 
ably the final, struggle for Irish Home Rule was fired 


with resounding effect. It was fired, however, not by 
the friends of Home Rule but by its inveterate opponents. One 
hundred thousand Orangemen assembled to express their un- 
yielding hostility to any and every proposal for setting up a 
Parliament in Dublin with an executive responsible to it. I was 
not present at the scene, nor was there any reason why I should 
be. The machinery and the rhetoric of these demonstrations 
do not vary. Everything else in Ireland has not merely changed 
but been transformed in the past five and twenty years, but an 
Orange meeting and the speeches with which it is regaled remain 
immovably the same. There are three novels by Mr. George A. 
Birmingham which I would cordially recommend to Americans 
not only as capital stories in themselves but as throwing a light 
that is not to be obtained elsewhere on the realities of Irish life, 
character and politics. Anyone who has read The Seething Pot, 
Hyacinth and Benedict Kavanagh will find himself not far re- 
moved from the innermost heart of the Irish question; and in 
the last of these three revealing books there is a description of 
just such a meeting of Orangemen as took place on September 
23. ‘‘ Three o’clock was the hour fixed for the commencement 
of the serious business of speech-making. For half an hour be- 
forehand the men gathered to the platform, leaving their fam- 
ilies and the vicinity of their own standards. Grim elder men 
came plodding slowly across the field, gray-beards with deeply- 
furrowed faces and hard blue eyes. These spoke little to one 
another, pausing between their utterances, leaving suspiciously 
unanswered the greetings of strangers. Younger men came, 
too, better dressed as a rule, less silent, ruddy of face, and full- 
lipped, but with the same hard eyes. They are a strong people, 
these northern Orangemen, slow in making friends or trusting, 
very slow to grasp new ideas or accept new opinions, therefore 
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immensely tenacious. If these men once give their friendship, 
neither remote absence nor passage of many years will break the 
tie. Thirty years afterwards their sons will still count their 
friend’s son a friend. When once they trust a leader, they will 
not readily desert him, but it is only one or two men in a whole 
generation whom they trust. Their extraordinary tenacity of 
ideas has been a strength to them. Against it waves of vehe- 
ment oratory and swelling tides of political revolution break 
themselves in vain. It has also been their weakness, for hav- 
ing once accepted the belief that English statesmen wish them 
well it has become almost impossible for them to understand 
that they are used, and for years have been used, simply as 
pawns in the game played by men who care less than nothing 
for the crudities of the Orange creed. . . . To these Orange- 
men came Charles Beauford, offering himself as their champion 
against the much-dreaded, vaguely-apprehended tyranny of the 
Church of Rome. They believed in their hearts that a new in- 
quisition would be established in Ireland if the protecting power 
of England were withdrawn from them; or, if not literally the 
thumbscrew and the rack, a hardly less terrible bullying of them 
and of all who professed their creed. It is curious that they 
should hold such a belief, because in reality no Irishman, cer- 
tainly no Irishman worth considering, wants to bully them, and 
also because, even supposing the existence of the worst inten- 
tions, the rest of Ireland could not effectually bully the north- 
ern Protestants. But Charles Beauford did not mean to tell 
them this. He wished them to continue believing that English 
statesmen of the party he proposed to serve were the friends of 
liberty. He intended to persuade them that their interests were 
safe when laid before such English statesmen by glib-tongued 
advocates like himself. . . . He began in what he believed to be 
a masterly manner. He flattered his audience, giving it out as 
his opinion that the men before him were the finest in Ireland. 
They did not cheer him yet. The remark was commonplace. 
The fact had often been stated in their hearing before, and 
they accepted it without misgiving. It is not worth while to 
waste cheers on truisms. He went on to assure them that they 
were worthy children of their ancestors, the men frequently 
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referred to in orations, who had bled and died. He enumerated 
the occasions of the hemorrhage, and set forth the spirit which 
had prompted such heroism. Devotion to the Protestant faith 
and determination to preserve civil liberty, had animated the 
great ones of the past. ‘Is there less need now than then of 
such devotion and such determination?’ Mr. Beauford thought 
that the need was actually greater while he spoke than it was 
when the gates of Derry were shut in the face of King James. 
He denounced the savage persecution which, as his audience be- 
lieved, was the fate of Protestants in the south and west of 
Ireland. He also expressed hatred of the very idea of a Roman 
Catholic University. At this point the cheers of the audience 
became vigorous. . . . Then came the climax of the speech: 
the noble appeal to rally round the old flag, to stand shoulder to 
shoulder, to die, if need be, in a ditch. Mr. Beauford waved 
his arm southwards and westwards to indicate the localities in 
which the lethal ditches might be found. The audience cheered 
again and again. Men’s faces hardened and their eyes bright- 
ened as they listened to him. Old Canon Hamilton beat his fist 
upon the table, shouting hoarse enthusiasm. It struck Mr. Beau- 
ford as he sat down that these men before him were actually 
incredibly in earnest; that they would even die, die in damp, un- 
comfortable ditches, after shooting off antiquated muskets— 
would die very gladly for the sake of—. He smiled slightly. — 
He had not the slightest idea, he did not suppose that they knew 
very clearly what they wanted to die for. Certainly he himself 
had no intention of dying if he could possibly help it. He meant 
to live, and it seemed as if these absurd Orangemen were going 
to help him to live comfortably. His speech had been a suc- 
cess. He would, he hoped, be sent to Westminster to make 
more speeches—to talk there the kind of bombast which deludes 
the English newspaper reader, just as he talked here what suited 
the Irish Orangeman. Then in due time he would reap the re- 
ward of much talking, obtaining some fatly salaried legal office, 
with perhaps a title, certainly a retiring allowance, attached 
to it.” 

The men whom Mr. Birmingham thus shrewdly portrays 
are the men who defeated Home Rule in 1886 and 1893 and 
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who mean to defeat it again next year. They are usually 
spoken of as though they represented the whole of Ulster. As a 
matter of fact they represent only half of Ulster, the other half 
being strongly Catholic and Nationalist. Ulster has nine coun- 
ties. In three of them the Catholics are in an overwhelming 
majority; in three others Protestants and Catholics are nearly 
equally balanced, with the result that political contests are 
fought out there with an intensity and determination that, I sup- 
pose, are paralleled nowhere else in the world; while in the re- 
maining three the Protestants are by far the more numerous. 
But taking the province as a whole, the two creeds approach a 
numerical equality, while the political representation is almost 
evenly divided between Nationalists and Unionists. It is prob- 
able, indeed, that there are actually more Home Rulers than 
anti-Home Rulers in Ulster, many thousands of its Protestants 
being among the most steadfast and vigorous champions of the 
National cause. ‘The old territorial, commercial, social and po- 
litical oligarchy that used to hold the whole province in its grip 
is now confined to the counties of Derry, Down and Antrim 
with the towns of Londonderry and Belfast. Belfast in par- 
ticular—the Chicago of Ireland, the city of inexhaustible indus- 
trial marvels—is the stronghold of Unionism and bigotry, of 
far-seeing commerce and myopic politics. Its people have de- 
veloped a type of character almost as repellent in its strength 
as that of the Celts of Connaught is attractive in its weakness. 
Their splendid energy, fearlessness, force and tenacity, their 
almost matchless combination of power and efficiency, do not 
make them an ingratiating community. ‘They are intolerant, un- 
couth, commercialized, rough-tongued, provincial. ‘There is 
probably no spot in the world where 350,000 people produce so 
much wealth as in Belfast. Their ship-yards and linen-mills, 
their tobacco factories and distilleries, their printing-works and 
rope-factories, are the emblem of a magnificent conquest over in- 
conceivable odds, a fine and indisputable record of industrial 
achievement. ‘To grant them all that and to realize its signifi- 
cance is to understand, though not necessarily to sympathize 
with, their attitude, their natural and quite inevitable attitude, 
toward the five-sixths of Ireland that is Catholic, rural, chimney- 
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less, moribund and dreamy. If Chicago were planted in Lower 
Quebec, how would it feel and act toward its hinterland? Bel- 
fast remains, as one would expect it to remain, a hotbed of un- 
bending Protestantism and almost ferocious Unionism. There 
is little community of interests or sympathies between itself and 
the rest of Ireland that it can be brought to feel or acknowl- 
edge. Having almost the monopoly of applied intelligence and 
industrial prosperity, having also Popery on the brain and its 
eyes on the country-house, Belfast simply asks of Catholic Ire- 
land to be let alone. With all their hard-heartedness and prac- 
ticality, the men of Belfast, true to their Scottish origin, are a 
singularly emotional people. They still celebrate the Battle of 
the Boyne and drink to the immortal memory of William III as 
though the first were an event of yesterday and the second an 
active figure in present-day politics. They still speak of the 
Pope as though a new Armada were on the point of sailing. 
Outside of business, indeed, the men of Belfast seem hardly to 
care to reason at all. Their political creed is really a political 
cult, a compound of fears, instincts, hatreds and suspicions in 
which facts are metamorphosed out of all semblance to reality. 
Discussing Irish questions with them is very much like attempt- 
ing to argue the race question wigh a Southern planter of the 
old school. They are a city of Ti’lmans; and the very qualities 
of earnestness, virility and obstinate fidelity to the few leaders 
who win their reluctant trust that have made them so formidable, 
have made them also the dupes of their prejudices and the easy 
prey of men to whom the rawness of the Orange creed is noth- 
ing but a laughable stepping-stone to place and power. 

The Unionist half of Ulster that opposes Home Rule makes 
a great parade of its loyalty to the Crown and Empire; but the 
main grounds of its opposition appear to be three-fold. It is 
against it, first, because as an industrial community it objects to 
being governed by a Parliament that must in the main be elected 
by the agricultural vote and dominated by agricultural interests; 
secondly, because as a Protestant community it has some wild 
fantastic fear of religious persecution at the hands of an As- 
sembly that will be preponderantly Catholic; and thirdly be- 
cause, being the last stronghold of the old ascendency party that 
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once ruled all Ireland with a ruthless hand, it has a lively fore- 
boding of what might happen if the Catholics were to hold the 
chief power. Bigotry, an uneasy conscience, and a fear of being 
discriminated against in such matters as railway rates and tech- 
nical instruction are the three chief influences behind the anti- 
Nationalism of half of Ulster. You cannot argue with bigots 
and men of uneasy consciences; and as for the fear of discrimi- 
nation Ulster must take her chance. She will be amply and pow- 
erfully represented in any Irish Parliament, and in the clash of 
parties that would soon arise she would probably with a little 
dexterity be able to hold the balance of power and she would 
certainly be able to protect her special interests against oppres- 
sive legislation. ‘Che Ulster Unionists will doubtless raise a 
tremendous fuss and indulge in a lot of tall talk as the pros- 
pect of Home Rule draws nearer. Indeed they have already 
solemnly bound themselves under no conditions to acknowledge 
any Parliament in Dublin or obey its decrees; and they are at 
this moment busily drafting a constitution for a provisional Gov- 
ernment in Ulster, to come in force on the day the Home Rule 
Bill passes and to remain in force until it is repealed. Such are 
the preposterous moves which the “‘ Loyalists’ of Ulster publicly 
avow themselves to be contemplating. But I do not think any- 
thing need be anticipated more serious than the ordinary Bel- 
fast street row; and though most Englishmen would have pre- 
ferred to see the problem of Irish government settled just as 
the far older and more contentious problem of Irish land was 
settled—that is, by a Conference and mutual consent—still, that 
method being now out of the question, they do not admit that 
one half of a single province in Ireland has the right to stand in 
the way of whatever solution may commend itself to the Im- 
perial Parliament. 

So far as I can see Great Britain has allowed her Irish policy 
to be dictated by the extremists of Ulster for the last time; and 
the antics of the Orangemen at the present moment arouse lit- 
tle but a disgusted amusement. ‘There can at any rate be no 
doubt that the power of Ulster Unionism to influence British 
opinion has progressively declined during the past twenty years, 
and one great obstacle to Home Rule has therefore been pro- 
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portionately diminished. Another and even greater obstacle 
has been removed altogether—I mean the veto of the House of 
Lords. Under the provisions of the Parliament Act any Bill 
which passes the House of Commons three times in three con- 
secutive sessions within not less than two years is placed auto- 
matically on the Statute Book, whether the Lords agree to it or 
not. The legislative path has therefore been effectually cleared 
for whatever measure of Home Rule the Government intro- 
duces. But besides this the last quarter of a century has wit- 
nessed vast changes both in Ireland herself and in British opin- 
ion on the Irish question. What was it that killed the Glad- 
stonian Home Rule Bills? It was, first, a conviction that their 
introduction was the price of a “deal” with the Irish vote; 
secondly, indignation at the spectacle of the British Constitu- 
tion being thus thrown, as it seemed, into the melting-pot; 
thirdly, a belief that Home Rule was but a stepping-stone to 
separation and that two Parliaments would entail endless fric- 
tion and suspicion, and possibly open war, between England and 
Ireland; fourthly, the fear that Home Rule meant Rome Rule 
and that Mr. Gladstone was handing over loyal and industrious 
Protestants to the mercies of rebellious, predatory and bigoted 
Catholics; fifthly, the apparent determination of Ulster to fight 
rather than submit to be governed by a Catholic Parliament in 
Dublin; sixthly, the memory of the murderous outrages on man 
and beast committed, if not at the instigation, certainly without 
the active disapproval of the Nationalist M. P.’s; and finally, 
the general distrust felt by the British masses for the Irish 
people. 

But in the past five and twenty years the force of these argu- 
ments and emotions has weakened almost to vanishing point. 
There is to-day a frank recognition of the evils which English 
misgovernment has inflicted upon Ireland. ‘There is an honest 
desire to make reparation. There is an effort, almost pathetic 
in its futility, to understand the Irish character. The old bit- 
terness and rancor have almost wholly disappeared. The fool- 
ish taunt that the Irish are unfit for self-government is no longer 
heard. The irrational and exasperating contradictions in which 
the English democracy has involved itself by persisting in the 
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impossible task of governing Ireland against the will of the 
Irish people are felt and deplored. A new generation has 
grown up that knows little or nothing of the catchwords and 
fears that so passionately stirred the country twenty years ago. 
And this generation, being more democratic, is more in sympathy 
with the struggle of a people to realize itself; and, being more 
imperial, is more conscious of the loss of imperial power and 
vitality and unity that is the result of Irish discontent; and 
being more sensitive, is more quick to realize and more anxious 
to remove this black and stupid blot on the British name. The 
lesson, moreover, of South African pacification, has sunk deep 
into its consciousness; it has seen what a splendid fruit of loyalty, 
appeasement and gratitude may be had from a policy of trusting 
a nation instead of trying to dragoon it. The bugaboo of Sepa- 
ration has lost its terrors; and Englishmen to-day perceive that 
Ireland could not if she would, and would not if she could, be 
free of the British connection. 

But this change in English sentiment toward Ireland and the 
Irish people and Irish problems is as nothing compared with the 
transformation that has been effected, largely by Unionist policy, 
in Ireland herself. To take first the obvious and external revo- 
lution: The two measures that have done most to alter the 
social and political life of Ireland since the eighties are the 
Local Government Act and the Wyndham Land Purchase Act. 
The first tore from the upper classes, from the landlords and 
gentry, from the ascendency party, their exclusive control of 
local administration. The second expropriated landlordism, 
brought within sight of a decisive and more or less harmonious 
finish the poisonous struggle for the land, and set Ireland on 
the high road of becoming a nation of peasant proprietors. 
From the first dawn of the Anglo-Irish relations the land ques- 
tion has gathered to itself the fiercest animosities and passions 
of social, religious, political and economic antagonism, and its 
settlement means not only that Ireland has definitely emerged 
from the acute stage of agrarian unrest, but also that the fight 
for soil has lost most of its old class contentiousness, and is ceas- 
ing to provide the motive power for political agitation. ‘There 
has thus been engendered a peace and a stability such as Ireland 
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has never known; the landlords no longer living at war with 
tenants, but on terms of friendship with neighbors, and the for- 
mer tenants, now the possessors of their holdings, no longer agi- 
tating for a reduction of rent or scheming to oust the owners of 
the soil, but turning their thoughts more and more to the prob- 
lems of practical agriculture. But more remarkable even than 
this beneficent revolution was the manner in which it was brought 
about. It was brought about by landlords and tenants meeting 
at a round-table conf:rence. And this conference and its success 
in settling by far the most bitter of all Irish problems were no 
more than a token of a new spirit of practicability and a new 
sense of unity, nationality and independence that had been 
steadily permeating Irish affairs since the dying down of the 
passions aroused by the Parnellite split. There are still, it is 
true, two Irelands or twenty. North and South, Protestant and 
Catholic, industry and agriculture, have not yet come together 
as fully and as freely as they should and will; the feeling that 
all Irishmen are members of one nation is still faint and elusive; 
the memories of old struggles have not yet been obliterated; the 
men of Ulster still conceive themselves a superior caste; the essen- 
tials of a prosperous national existence are not yet completely 
recognized. None the less it is safe to assert that the past 
twenty years have witnessed the growth of more interest among 
Irishmen in the practical problems of life and more codperation 
among them in the solution of those problems than any previous 
period of Irish history. The Irish mind in the last two decades 
has taken a novel and most hopeful turn toward the concrete 
and the constructive. There is a greater realization than ever 
before that the regeneration of the country depends ultimately 
on the efforts of Irishmen in Ireland; there never was a time 
when more spheres of non-political and non-sectarian endeavor 
were open to Irishmen of all classes, creeds and parties; gradu- 
ally the old barriers of social, religious and political antagonism 
have been breaking down, and the people themselves have shown 
signs of escaping from the old tyranny of leagues and commit- 
tees, and of beginning to think, speak and act for themselves in 
a new and salutary spirit of individualism. 

For the tokens of these changes one would point to many 
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things—to the agricultural codperative movement initiated and 
still directed by Sir Horace Plunkett, a movement that now em- 
braces 100,000 farmers; to the Recess Committee, which was 
composed of Irishmen of all ranks and creeds and parties—of 
men, that is to say, who previously had barely conceived the 
possibility of having anything in common—and which formu- 
lated a remarkable programme of material betterment; to the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, a depart- 
ment which the people feel to be their own creation, which is 
popularly controlled, works with and through committees 
appointed by the County Councils, and which, for the first time, 
is putting expert assistance and advice within reach of the Irish 
farmer and stock-raiser; to the thought and care and money, 
which are being lavished on the congested districts; to the many 
movements that are fostering an industrial revival; and, above 
all, to the famous conference that settled the land question. 
One would point also to much else—to the Gaelic League, with 
its admirable propaganda for reviving the old Irish tongue, for 
promoting temperance, for educating the people in the broadest 
spirit of nationality, for building up a self-contained, all-embrac- 
ing Irish Ireland; to the Sinn Féin movement, which, whatever 
one may think of its political programme, does at least war on 
all the divisions that have kept Irishmen apart; to the stirrings 
of democracy in Ulster, the rise of the Labor Party in Belfast, 
the revolt of the younger men of the north against a barren sec- 
tarianism and against the aloofness of Protestantism from the 
main stream of Irish life; to the general addition of interest in 
political agitation; to the advance which many Unionists, under 
one name or another, have made towards understanding and 
sympathizing with the Nationalist position; to the facility with 
which Mr. Birrell passed his bill establishing a university accept- 
able to Irish Catholics; to the many thousands of non-political 
meetings which have been held in connection with the codper- 
ative movement and the Gaelic League, and to all the oppor- 
tunities for mutual association afforded by the workings of the 
Department of Agriculture, and to a lesser degree by the admin- 
istration of the Local Government Act. 

What it comes to is that there has been a slow but steady 
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approximation of all Irishmen towards a common centre, that 
what Americans used to call an “ era of good feeling ’’ has set in, 
and that the old fanatical stubbornness of the Orangemen never 
seemed more obviously antiquated than now. And with all this, 
Ireland is not only more prosperous than she has ever been 
before, but is absolutely prosperous—rather more than four 
million people handling an export and import trade of over 
$600,000,000 a year. The whole level of her social and eco- 
nomic life has been sensibly raised within the past two decades; 
and when Home Rule becomes a fact, and the passions stirred 
up by it have subsided, it looks as though the many factors that 
are making for reconciliation and material progress would be 
appreciably reinforced. Ireland, indeed, is so well off that many 
people believe she no longer cares about Home Rule, and that, 
having got the land, the average Nationalist farmer would be 
quite content to call a halt to all political controversy. There is 
undoubtedly something in this view, though not, I think, very 
much. In any case, it is hardly worth discussing, because the 
chances of politics have decided that, whether she wants it or 
not, Home Rule is to be given to Ireland. To frame a bill that 
will be acceptable to Mr. Redmond and that will avoid the objec- 
tions that were brought against Mr. Gladstone’s measures of 
1886 and 1893, and to adjust Anglo-Irish financial relations on 
an equitable basis, will not be easy. But it never has been, and 
I am persuaded never will be, less difficult than now. 
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Horace TRAUBEL 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 7, 1888. 

& p.m.—W. spoke at once of the election. ‘‘ Ah! what 
news do you bring me—what news?” I said: ‘“‘ Harrison.” He 
asked: “Is it Harrison for sure now?” He paused. Then: 
‘“‘T remember the election of four years ago—the days of un- 
certainty: so I have put aside to-day’s paper, not wholly con- 
vinced.”” Now, however, he discussed Harrison. ‘I am dis- 
appointed; a bit disappointed: I wanted it to go the other way if 
it had to go one of two ways: I own up that the result oppresses 
me. My chief resentment of Harrison is because of the Re- 
publican attitude toward the South and on the tariff: I do not 
forget that as affecting the main things (the real issue of our 
democracy) the election leaves us where we were. I am very 
warmly disposed toward the South: I must confess that my in- 
stinct of friendship toward the South is almost more than I like 
to confess: I have very dear friends there: sacred, precious 
memories: the people there should be considered, even deferred 
to, instead of browbeaten: I feel sore, I feel some pain, almost 
indignation, when I think that yesterday keeps the old brutal 
idea of subjugation on top. I would be the last one to confuse 
moral values—to imagine the South impeccable: I don’t con- 
done the South where it has gone wrong: its negro slavery—I 
don’t condone that: far from it, I hate it—I have always said 
so, South and North: but there is another spirit dormant there 
which it must be the purpose of our civilization to bring forth: 
it can’t, it must not, be killed. It is true there are a lot of us in 
whom there is developed a new camaraderie, fellowship, love: 
the farther, truer idea of the race family, of international unity, 
of making one country of all countries: but the trouble is that 
we do not hold the whip hand. It is sad, sad, to me to face the 
fact that we have a family here: half the children on one side, 
half of them opposed, standing in antagonism: the situation does 
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not seem to me to offer us the brightest prospects. Suppose 
Blaine is made Secretary of State? Would that give us much 
hope? The trend is indicated—we see the lay of the ground: 
I must say it—I start with suspicion. Think of trying to ex- 
tract any comfort from the sort of motive that finds expression 
in a paper, a sort of paper, which, beyond all other papers, 
seems to me low, to have low ideals, to regard things from the 
mud point of view. I shrink from such pandering organs of 
opinion: for America’s future, the world’s, there must be larger, 
freer, nobler mediums of faith.” I described my loafing in the 
streets last night: the crowds: the speeches: the parades: the 
good-natured banter everywhere of Cleveland Democrats and 
Harrison Republicans: the bands playing: the singing and whis- 
tling. He was all ears for it. ‘‘ Oh, I can see it all,” he said: 
‘“‘T have gone through it all: many, many a time have I enjoyed 
such crowds—experienced the thrill of the crowd: for what, 
from what, who can tell? I am at home in such places: I re- 
spond sensitively to the life of the streets—its almost fierce con- 
tagion: it seizes you in spite of yourself, even against your sym- 
pathies, your dreams: I remember the big affairs on Broadway, 
many of them memorable, all of them historic: I never missed 
one of them. What you tell me goes to confirm my old faith in 
the masses. The good nature, the nonchalance, of the people 
—what may not come of that? I hope for all things from the 
crowd—the crowd needs no savior: the crowd will be its own 
savior.” 

I don’t know what turned the talk to Emerson. W. said: 
‘Emerson was a most apt, genuine, storyteller: his whole face 
would light up anticipatingly as he spoke: he was serene, quiet, 
sweet, conciliating, as a story was coming. Curiously, too, Em- 


erson enjoyed most repeating those stories which told against 
himself—took off his edge—his own edge: he had a great dread 
of being egotistic—had a horror of it, if I may say so: a hor- 
ror, a shrinking from the suspicion of a show of it: indeed, he 
had a fear of egotism that was almost—who knows, quite ?— 


an egotism itself. Yet Emerson was on the square—always so: 
who ever doubted it?” I quoted an anti-Emerson piece written 
by a Presbyterian in which Emerson was charged with being 
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“‘ egotistic and self-sufficient.” W. took that up at once. ‘‘ No— 
no—no—no: there never lived a sweeter, saner, more modest 
man—a less tainted man, a man more gently courageous: he was 
everything but self-sufficient, taking that word the way it was 
meant in this instance.” 





THURSDAY, NOV. 8. 

7.45 p.m. W. reading the Bible. The daylight was nearly 
gone. Speaks of his reading as “‘ altogether a matter of humor 
and of what book comes to hand” when he sits down. His 
mind is still on the election. He asked me immediately after 
motioning me to a seat and laying the book down: “ Is every- 
thing settled for Harrison now? Is it fixed beyond a doubt?” 
After my “ yes,”’ he asked another question: ‘‘ Do they speak 
of Blaine for the State Department?” To this too I answered 
“Yes.” Then he exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, let them have him: he 
will make a good one: they are entitled to their infernal ortho- 
doxy: Blaine always cuts a dramatic figure: he is superb in tech- 
nique.” He wanted to know “if anything authentic has yet 
come from the President bearing upon the defeat?” and added: 
‘I hope he bears it philosophically: it is our defeat—not his 
more than ours.” ‘Then he dealt directly with the tariff men: 
‘They think this is the end: let them go on believing so—that 
there is no hell. There are more ballots to come: elections, bal- 
lots, then ballots, elections, again and again: the real questions 
will recur: the living issues: this to-day is no settlement—it is 
only a postponement.” 

I had the Cesar with me. He was visibly delighted. He 
handled it fondly, regarding the frontispiece portrait for a long 
time. ‘‘ This is quite different from the pictures of Cesar I 
have heretofore seen.” Then he thanked me: “I am glad you 
brought it: I am sure to enjoy it.” He rarely comes to con- 
clusions about a book before he reads it. This was a compli- 
ment to Froude. 

We discussed the question: Should we set a limit upon our- 
selves with regard to free expression? W. said: ‘‘ Some one has 
said what some people regard as a profound bit of wisdom: ‘ It 
is important to say nothing to arouse popular resentment.’ 
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Have you ever thought of it? I have often asked myself: 
‘What does it mean?’ For myself I have never had any dif- 
ficulty in deciding what I should say and not say. First of all 
comes sincerity—frankness, open-mindedness: that is the pre- 
liminary: to talk straight out. It was said of Pericles that each 
time before he went to speak he would pray (what was called 
praying then—what was it?) that he might say nothing to ex- 
cite the wrath, the anger, of the people.”’ He shook his head. 
‘That is a doubtful prescription: I should not like to recom- 
mend it myself. Emerson, for one, was an impeachment of that 
principle: Emerson, with his clear transparent soul: he hid 
nothing, kept nothing back, yet was not offensive: the world’s 
antagonism softened to Emerson’s sweetness.’ I said: “ It’s 
far better to have a thing rightly said than softly said.” W. 
heartily acquiesced: “ Yes, always, always: some wise man has 
said (was it Steele?)—I have always thought it was one of the 
best things—‘ If you would do the people good you must not 
fear to pain them.’”’ “ That beats the Periclean code,” I inter- 
posed. W.: ‘‘ Yes, it does: it’s the whole truth—justifies ver- 
acity, courage, sacrifice: it signifies the place of the surgeon: 
the thing needs to be done, the knife must be driven deep, so 
let it be done without a qualm.” I asked if he had read the No- 
vember Century instalment of the Lincoln—its scoring of Mce- 
Clellan? ‘No, I have not,” he answered: “I find John Hay 
a bit too hard on McClellan: yet I know our more and more 
complete knowledge of Lincoln seems to add more and more 
to the list Of his noble qualities. As between Lincoln and Me- 
Clellan there is an obvious distinction to be made: their na- 
tures were related as higher to lower: Lincoln had a point to 
make—the Union: McClellan contemplated the prospect of 
an early end of the War—felt that the man who dealt the soft- 
est blows all around would be the great man, the general idol, 
the savior: so he kept one foot on each side, waiting for the 
sure turn of events which was to give him his immortality. But 
events did not turn out the way he expected—McClellan ex- 
pected. In all that went along with this clash of policies Lin- 
coln’s benignity shone resplendent: the personalism of McClel- 
lan was always discouraging, perilous, injurious: Lincoln al- 
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approximation of all Irishmen towards 2 common centre, that 
what Americans used to call an “ era of good feeling "’ has set in, 
and that the old fanatical stubbornness of the Orangemen never 
seemed more obviously antiquated than now. And with all this, 
Ireland is not only more prosperous than she has ever been 
before, but is absolutely prosperous—rather more than four 
million people handling an export and import trade of over 
$600,000,000 a year. The whole level of her social and eco- 
nomic life has been sensibly raised within the past two decades; 
and when Home Rule becomes a fact, and the passions stirred 
up by it have subsided, it looks as though the many factors that 
are making for reconciliation and material progress would be 
appreciably reinforced. Ireland, indeed, is so well off that many 
people believe she no longer cares about Home Rule, and that, 
having got the land, the average Naticnalist farmer would be 
quite content to call a halt to all political controversy. There is 
undoubtedly something in this view, though not, I think, very 
much. In any case, it is hardly worth discussing, because the 
chances of politics have decided that, whether she wants it or 


not, Home Rule is to be given to Ireland. To frame a bill that 
will be acceptable to Mr. Redmond and that will avoid the objec- 
tions that were brought against Mr. Gladstone’s measures of 
1886 and 1893, and to adjust Anglo-Irish financial relations on 
an equitable basis, will not be easy. But it never has been, and 
I am persuaded never will be, less difficult than now. 
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Horace TRAUBEL 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 7, 1888. 

8 p.m.—W. spoke at once of the election. ‘“ Ah! what 
news do you bring me—what news?” I said: “ Harrison.” He 
asked: “Is it Harrison for sure now?” He paused. Then: 
“I remember the election of four years ago—the days of un- 
certainty: so I have put aside to-day’s paper, not wholly con- 
vinced.”” Now, however, he discussed Harrison. ‘I am dis- 
appointed; a bit disappointed: I wanted it to go the other way if 
it had to go one of two ways: I own up that the result oppresses 
me. My chief resentment of Harrison is because of the Re- 
publican attitude toward the South and on the tariff: I do not 
forget that as affecting the main things (the real issue of our 
democracy) the election leaves us where we were. I am very 
warmly disposed toward the South: I must confess that my in- 
stinct of friendship toward the South is almost more than I like 
to confess: I have very dear friends there: sacred, precious 
memories: the people there should be considered, even deferred 
to, instead of browbeaten: I feel sore, I feel some pain, almost 
indignation, when I think that yesterday keeps the old brutal 
idea of subjugation on top. I would be the last one to confuse 
moral values—to imagine the South impeccable: I don’t con- 
done the South where it has gone wrong: its negro slavery—I 
don’t condone that: far from it, I hate it—I have always said 
so, South and North: but there is another spirit dormant there 
which it must be the purpose of our civilization to bring forth: 
it can’t, it must not, be killed. It is true there are a lot of us in 
whom there is developed a new camaraderie, fellowship, love: 
the farther, truer idea of the race family, of international unity, 
of making one country of all countries: but the trouble is that 
we do not hold the whip hand. It is sad, sad, to me to face the 
fact that we have a family here: half the children on one side, 
half of them opposed, standing in antagonism: the situation does 
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not seem to me to offer us the brightest prospects. Suppose 
Blaine is made Secretary of State? Would that give us much 
hope? The trend is indicated—we see the lay of the ground: 
I must say it—I start with suspicion. Think of trying to ex- 
tract any comfort from the sort of motive that finds expression 
in a paper, a sort of paper, which, beyond all other papers, 
seems to me low, to have low ideals, to regard things from the 
mud point of view. I shrink from such pandering organs of 
opinion: for America’s future, the world’s, there must be larger, 
freer, nobler mediums of faith.” I described my loafing in the 
streets last night: the crowds: the speeches: the parades: the 
good-natured banter everywhere of Cleveland Democrats and 
Harrison Republicans: the bands playing: the singing and whis- 
tling. He was all ears for it. ‘Oh, I can see it all,” he said: 
“TI have gone through it all: many, many a time have I enjoyed 
such crowds—experienced the thrill of the crowd: for what, 
from what, who can tell? I am at home in such places: I re- 
spond sensitively to the life of the streets—its almost fierce con- 
tagion: it seizes you in spite of yourself, even against your sym- 
pathies, your dreams: I remember the big affairs on Broadway, 
many of them memorable, all of them historic: I never missed 
one of them. What you tell me goes to confirm my old faith in 
the masses. The good nature, the nonchalance, of the people 
—what may not come of that? I hope for all things from the 
crowd—the crowd needs no savior: the crowd will be its own 
savior.” 

I don’t know what turned the talk to Emerson. W. said: 
‘Emerson was a most apt, genuine, storyteller: his whole face 
would light up anticipatingly as he spoke: he was serene, quiet, 
sweet, conciliating, as a story was coming. Curiously, too, Em- 
erson enjoyed most repeating those stories which told against 
himself—took off his edge—his own edge: he had a great dread 
of being egotistic—had a horror of it, if I may say so: a hor- 
ror, a shrinking from the suspicion of a show of it: indeed, he 
had a fear of egotism that was almost—who knows, quite ?— 
an egotism itself. Yet Emerson was on the square—always so: 
who ever doubted it?’’ I quoted an anti-Emerson piece written 
by a Presbyterian in which Emerson was charged with being 
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“ egotistic and self-sufficient.” W. took that up at once. “‘ No— 
no—no—no: there never lived a sweeter, saner, more modest 
man—a less tainted man, a man more gently courageous: he was 
everything but self-sufficient, taking that word the way it was 
meant in this instance.” 


THURSDAY, NOV. 8. 

7-45 p.m. W. reading the Bible. The daylight was nearly 
gone. Speaks of his reading as “‘ altogether a matter of humor 
and of what book comes to hand” when he sits down. His 
mind is still on the election. He asked me immediately after 
motioning me to a seat and laying the book down: “Is every- 
thing settled for Harrison now? Is it fixed beyond a doubt?” 
After my “ yes,”’ he asked another question: ‘ Do they speak 
of Blaine for the State Department?” To this too I answered 
“Yes.” Then he exclaimed: ‘“ Well, let them have him: he 
will make a good one: they are entitled to their infernal ortho- 
doxy: Blaine always cuts a dramatic figure: he is superb in tech- 
nique.” He wanted to know “if anything authentic has yet 
come from the President bearing upon the defeat?” and added: 
‘“‘T hope he bears it philosophically: it is our defeat—not his 
more than ours.” Then he dealt directly with the tariff men: 
“ They think this is the end: let them go on believing so—that 
there is no hell. There are more ballots to come: elections, bal- 
lots, then ballots, elections, again and again: the real questions 
will recur: the living issues: this to-day is no settlement—it is 
only a postponement.” 

I had the Cesar with me. He was visibly delighted. He 
handled it fondly, regarding the frontispiece portrait for a long 
time. ‘“ This is quite different from the pictures of Cesar I 
have heretofore seen.” Then he thanked me: “I am glad you 
brought it: I am sure to enjoy it.” He rarely comes to con- 
clusions about a book before he reads it. This was a compli- 
ment to Froude. 

We discussed the question: Should we set a limit upon our- 
selves with regard to free expression? W. said: “‘ Some one has 
said what some people regard as a profound bit of wisdom: ‘ It 
is important to say nothing to arouse popular resentment.’ 
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Have you ever thought of it? I have often asked myself: 
‘What does it mean?’ For myself I have never had any dif- 
ficulty in deciding what I should say and not say. First of all 
comes sincerity—frankness, open-mindedness: that is the pre- 
liminary: to talk straight out. It was said of Pericles that each 
time before he went to speak he would pray (what was called 
praying then—what was it?) that he might say nothing to ex- 
cite the wrath, the anger, of the people.” He shook his head. 
“That is a doubtful prescription: I should not like to recom- 
mend it myself. Emerson, for one, was an impeachment of that 
principle: Emerson, with his clear transparent soul: he hid 
nothing, kept nothing back, yet was not offensive: the world’s 
antagonism softened to Emerson’s sweetness.” I said: “ It’s 
far better to have a thing rightly said than softly said.” W. 
heartily acquiesced: ‘‘ Yes, always, always: some wise man has 
said (was it Steele?)—I have always thought it was one of the 
best things—‘ If you would do the people good you must not 
fear to pain them.’” “ That beats the Periclean code,” I inter- 
posed. W.: “ Yes, it does: it’s the whole truth—justifies ver- 
acity, courage, sacrifice: it signifies the place of the surgeon: 
the thing needs to be done, the knife must be driven deep, so 
let it be done without a qualm.” I asked if he had read the No- 
vember Century instalment of the Lincoln—its scoring of Me- 
Clellan? ‘‘ No, I have not,” he answered: “I find John Hay 
a bit too hard on McClellan: yet I know our more and more 
complete knowledge of Lincoln seems to add more and more 
to the list of his noble qualities. As between Lincoln and Mc- 
Clellan there is an obvious distinction to be made: their na- 
tures were related as higher to lower: Lincoln had a point to 
make—the Union: McClellan contemplated the prospect of 
an early end of the War—felt that the man who dealt the soft- 
est blows all around would be the great man, the general idol, 
the savior: so he kept one foot on each side, waiting for the 
sure turn of events which was to give him his immortality. But 
events did not turn out the way he expected—McClellan ex- 
pected. In all that went along with this clash of policies Lin- 
coln’s benignity shone resplendent: the personalism of McClel- 
lan was always discouraging, perilous, injurious: Lincoln al- 
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ways stood aside—kept his individual motives in rein—loved, 
hated, for the common good. Stanton was another vehement 
figure there: he had a temper—was touchy, testy, yet also won- 
derfully patriotic, courageous, far-seeing: was the best sort of a 
man, at bottom: had been a Democrat—saw trouble coming: 
was alert, simple-minded: when the shock came was reborn, 
kindled, into higher, highest, interpretations, resolutions: 
dropped his old partial self away wholly and entirely without a 
murmur.” W. spoke of ‘‘ somebody who says somewhere that 
the best saints are those who have been the worst sinners. I 
consider McClellan as in some respects a seamed man: he pal- 
tered with the army. Yet at Antietam, when pushed to it, he 
displayed undoubted qualities: they all said and say now, the 
battle was well-managed to begin with: the fault seems to have 
been in neglecting to follow out an opportunity: in the loaferly 
after-hours: in McClellan’s ‘ No, no; the army must be rested’; 
a man like Grant would have beaten his way on and on at that 
moment, doggedly to a positive result.” 


FRIDAY, NOV. 9. 

7.45 p.m. I found W. talking politics with a friend, who 
said: ‘I consider Harrison good for eight years now.” W. re- 
joined: ‘‘ Don’t be too sure about that: it is settled that Harri- 
son is elected: it is not settled what is to come of the election. 
I do not think that is settled at all. Let us not be too quick to 
dismiss Cleveland: he will be heard from again. It is my opin- 
ion that there will be a reaction: we shall see ”"—here he paused: 
“Tt will be seen before the four years are over that other things 
are to be said than are said now.” He felt positive, finally, 
‘that people will set to thinking: there will be no dodging it: 
then will come the day of reparation: the people will realize that 
America means free trade and the farthest toleration: they 
must come to see it: understanding along with it what Harrison- 
ism means—its narrow constructions, its unworthy interpreta- 
tions. This is bound to come: I rest my faith in the final good 
sense of the nation. America has its purpose: it must serve that 
purpose to the end: I look upon the future as certain: our peo- 
ple will in the end read all these lessons right: America will 
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stand opposed to everything which means restriction—stand 
against all policies of exclusion. Our conditions, ideals, causes, 
all point one way: that way cannot but be the way of freedom.” 
After some other discussion he said: ‘‘ Yes—many’s the thing 
that liberty has got to do before we have achieved liberty! Some 
day we'll make that word real—give it universal meanings: even 
ministers plenipotentiary and extraordinary will thrive under 
its wings.” . He thought of West. ‘‘ The poor Minister—sent 
home for that!” I told him I had read an editorial in Harper’s 
Weekly taking a very generous view of the West affair. He 
was exceedingly pleased. ‘‘ That’s the first sign of sense, of 
decency, in the West matter from an American newspaper.” I 
noticed the Froude, open, face down. ‘‘ Have you gone far 
with Cesar?” He smiled oddly, as if the question seemed 
humorous. “ Not far as yet: it takes Froude a long time to get 
started: yet the style is fascinating: first he marshals his facts: 
is masterly, doing that: then the movement begins.” As to 
Theophrastus Such: “1 am not so greatly struck yet: George 
Eliot is not so immediately alluring as Froude: it may still come: 
I must wait.” He asked me in the midst of our talk: “ Is it rain- 
ing out of doors?’ When I said “No,” he continued: “I 
seemed to hear something: it was like a distant rain: my ear, it 
may be, is playing me tricks.” He closed his eyes: his voice 
was strangely exalted in tone. I said nothing. I wondered 
what he was thinking of. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 10. 

7.40 p.m. W. reading The Boston Transcript. They told 
me downstairs that he had had a shaky day. Now better. Bright 
and willing to talk—still politics. “I am willing to see the 
election face to face, to consider, weigh, it unprejudicedly: I am 
glad the solid South was broken: West Virginia sets a good ex- 
ample: but that was not all the election suggested—indeed was 
almost its smallest item. As to free trade, one thing is fixed: 
the deck is cleared. The argument so far has been tentative, 
coarse, partisan, slanderous: now the real battle will commence 
—we will have the higher statements. Go under the surface, 
study the undertones. For instance, have you thought, there 
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may be five or six or eight of the Southern States almost unani- 
mously opposed to the new administration? Hasn’t that a pe- 
culiar, a sinister, significance? almost an ominousness?” I said: 
“The Republicans make a good deal of the negro vote—the 
suppressed vote.” ‘“‘So they do,” he said, “‘ and that they have 
a right to do: I, too, emphasize that: it’s a point not to be 
dodged or trifled with: but after every allowance is made this 
fact still remains true: the white people of a number of States are 
nearly unanimous in their antagonism. This is one of the dark 
spots, the puzzles, in our system of government: all our Presi- 
dents now are elected by minorities—a fact of unfortunate im- 
port: on a popular vote the parties, the two parties, are nearly 
balanced—at a standstill: yet we see the sectional supremacy of 
one part ensuing. Now, let this not be driven too far! Amer- 
ica is yet to achieve things of which these men little dream! All 
the real problems, the fundamentals, are yet ahead of us—will 
have to be tackled by us or by our children or theirs: not skin- 
ticklers, like the tariff, but life and death challenges which will 
line us up fiercely on this side or that.” He asked me: “ Did 
you see by the papers that Tennyson is very ill? I’m afraid! 
I’m afraid! They call it gout—rheumatic gout—which often 
has swift, fatal endings. You know, Tennyson is pretty far 
along—is eighty years old or so: things go hard with a man at 
that stage of the game.”’ We spoke of sudden deaths. ‘‘ A man 
gets sick: some célébre: we hear that he is taken sick: then we 
hear that he is dead: it’s all over as soon as it’s commenced.” 
Then further: “‘ It was so of Darwin, so of Arnold—Matthew 
Arnold.” I asked about Carlyle. He answered: “I was kept 
informed about Carlyle: his death was not a surprise: Moncure 
Conway wrote me often about him—his condition: he was in 
London then—Conway was: I understood that Carlyle ailed, 
ailed, ailed—gradually grew weaker: so his end was no shock, 
was not unexpected by me.” He reflected: then—‘ And Dar- 
win—the sweet, the gracious, the sovereign Darwin; whose life 
was after all the most significant, the farthest-influencing life 
of the age.” He drifted back to Carlyle: ‘‘ Poor Carlyle! poor 
Carlyle! the good fellow! the good fellow! I always found 
myself saying that in spite of my reservations. Some years ago 
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Jennie Gilder wrote me in a hurry for some piece about Car- 
lyle. I said then that to speak of the literature of our century 
with Carlyle left out would be as if we missed our heavy guns: 
as if we stopped our ears—refused to listen: resenting the one 
surest signal that the battle is on. We had the Byrons, Tenny- 
sons, Shelleys, Wordsworths: lots of infantry, cavalry, light ar- 
tillery: but this last, the most triumphant evidence of all: this 
master stroke: this gun of guns: for depth, power, reverbera- 
tion, unspeakably supreme—this was: Carlyle. I repeat it now: 
have made no change of front: to-day, here, to you, | reafirm 
that old judgment—affhix to it the seal of my present faith.” 
Here he reached forward and picked a sheet of paper off the 
table, handing it to me: “ See this: this from Carlyle: character- 
istic words: I wrote them here probably intending to use them 
for something or other—but never did.” He had written on the 
sheet : 

“No good book,” says Carlyle (article on Novalis)—‘ no 
good book—or good thing of any sort—shows its best face first. 
Nay, the commonest quality in a true work of art, if its excel- 
lence have any depth and compass, is that at first sight it occa- 
sions a certain disappointment; perhaps, even, mingled with its 
undeniable beauty, a certain feeling of aversion.” 

After a while he spoke of the “ policy of anonymity” in 
newspapers: ‘‘ It seems more insisted upon in Europe than here 
—nowhere more than on The Times.” I said: “ The Times 
has got itself into a pretty mess with Parnell.” W., vigorously: 
“So it has: it has made a mistake—a grave outrageous mistake: 
my sympathies are all with Parnell—with the Irish—in that 
fight: I hope Parnell is right—believe he is: without having 
gone into the affair in all its details my faith, my sympathy, all 
leans to the one side.” 


SUNDAY, NOV. II. 

7.15 p.m. Remarkably good day for W. He said to me: 
“Yes, indeed—it has been the very best of days—and evenings, 
too!” He volunteered: ““I am going ahead with Ceasar: I 
don’t hurry: I find a mass of stuff new for me there—stuff I 
should know: I don’t read it straight on—am grasping things, 
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events.” I made some allusion to the often expressed suspicions 
of Froude’s accuracy. W. did not think Czsar open to this 
criticism. ‘‘ It seems to me this must stand.’ He found it “a 
fine narrative.” We talked about the tariff. He said: “ The 
Harrisonites put it this way: the tariff is so and so: the man 
who says, let us cut that down five per cent.—he is a free trader, 
he is un-American.” Later we talked of Lincoln: ‘‘ What was 
your first impression of Lincoln?” He said: “I did not en- 
thuse at the beginning, but I made up what I may call a pro- 
phetic judgment from things I heard of him: facts, stories, 
lights, that came in my way. Lincoln’s composure was marvel- 
lous: he was self-contained—had a thorough-going grip on him- 
self. For two or three years he was generally regarded darkly, 
scornfully, suspiciously, in Washington, through the North.” 
He branched off into personal reminiscences of men whom he 
knew who had supported Lincoln unhesitatingly from the begin- 
ning. Then he spoke of women: “I don’t think our Northern 
women have ever been given sufficient credit: we have heard 
of the women of the South—of their fortitude, patriotism: we 
have heard them cheered, lauded, to the echo: which is all 
right, too: but the women up here who stayed at home, watched, 
worked, worried—who prayed for our Northern soldiers, 
armies—their self-control, their sacrifice, has never been recog- 
nized for what it is and means.” 


MONDAY, NOV. 12. 

8 p.m. W. sitting in his chair. The light was lowered. 
His head was dropped in his right hand. He had had a bad 
day, yet talked with fluency. Camden was alive with torchlight 
paraders. W. said: “‘ Let them have their blare: to-day is 
theirs: but how about to-morrow? The tariff sneak-thieves 
seem to expect another generation of rule: they are arrogant, 
almighty: but there’s another something coming: maybe they 
can’t guess it: I can: let them not be too certain: pride comes 
before the fall: it’s when they seem most sure, that there comes 
the smash-up: heap up your treasure—gold, goods: heap them 
high—way up: then beware! The Greeks—nearly all of them: 
the writers, the race traditions—are full of this idea: the idea 
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that the gods hate prosperity—this sort of prosperity : the idea 
that when men sit heaped all around with posscesions, loot, then 
the end is near—then look out!” 

He mentioned later a letter criticising Leaves of Grass—a 
letter from an admirer of Keats. I asked him: “ How do you 
regard Keats, on the whole, anyway? You don’t refer to him 
often or familiarly.” He replied: ‘‘ I have of course read Keats 
—his works: may be said to have read all: he is sweet—oh! 
very sweet—all sweetness: almost lush: lush, polish, ornate- 
ness, elegancy.” ‘‘ Does he suggest the Greek? He is often 
called Greek?’’ ‘Oh, no! Shakespeare’s Sonnets, not the 
Greek: you know, the Sonnets are Keats and more—all Keats 
was, then a vast sum added. For superb finish, style, beauty, I 
know of nothing in all literature to come up to these Sonnets: 
they have been a great worry to the fellows: and to me, too: 
a puzzle: the Sonnets being of one character, the Plays of an- 
other. Has the mystery of this difference suggested itself to 
you? Try to think of the Shakespeare plays: think of their 
movement: their intensity of life, action: on: on: energy—the 
splendid play of force: across fields, mire, creeks: never mind 
who is splashed—spare nothing: this thing must be done, said: 
let it be done, said: no faltering.” He shot this out with the 
greatest energy of manner and tone, saying in conclusion: “‘ The 
Sonnets are all that is opposite—perfect of their kind—exquisite, 
sweet: lush: refined and refined, then again refined—again: re- 
finement multiplied by refinement.” Then he saw no vigor in 
them? “ No: vigor was not called for: they are personal: more 
or less of small affairs: they do their own work in their own 
way: that’s all we could ask and more than most of us do, I 
suppose.” He regarded the plays as being “ tremendous with 
the virility that seemed so totally absent from the Sonnets.” 


TUESDAY, NOV. 13. 

7.25 p.m. W. drifted into a talk inspired by a letter point- 
ing out the parallelism of Millet’s life with his. He said: “I 
had often seen fugitive prints—counterfeits; bits about Millet 
in papers, magazines: it was in Boston that I first happened 
upon Millet originals: through someone else, of course, but I 
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do not just remember who: I have an idea it was Bartlett: it 
may have been Boyle O'Reilly: I can’t say. Some of us went one 
day to Mr. Shaw’s—three or four of us. Shaw had a wonder- 
ful collection of curios, gathered in the East, Syria, Spain: the 
walls were everywhere covered with paintings: there were 
swords there, too; cutlery, also—the most interesting and un- 
usual cutlery: I remember the silks—rich silks—kept in rolls 
as they keep wall papers. It was while roaming through these 
rooms that I came upon the Millets: I was there with others: 
I wanted to be alone: and so I got an hour or two to myself— 
the sweetest, fullest, peaceablest: then I saw Millet. I remem- 
ber one picture—a simple scene: a girl holding a cow with a 
halter: the cow’s head was dropped into the creek from which 
it was drinking: it would be called a commonplace subject: it 
was that, to be sure: but then it was also vivid and powerful. 
Millet’s color sense was opulent, thorough, uncompromising; 
yet not gaudy—never gilt and glitter: emphatic only as nature 
is emphatic. I felt the masterfulness of The Sowers: its dark 
grays: not overwrought anywhere: true always to its own truth 
—borrowing nothing: impressive in its unique majesty of ex- 
pression.” He added: “I said to myself then, I say it over to 
myself now, that I can at last understand the French Revolu- 
tion—now realize the great powers that lay back of it, explain it 
—its great far-stretching past. I said to myself then, I can 
realize now, that there can be no depth of feeling, sympathy, 
emotional appeal, present in a picture, a painting, anywhere, 
anytime, going beyond these: here is the fact incarnate.” Again 
he said: “‘ On one point I am not as well understood as I would 
wish to be: an old feeling of pride in the rustic because he was 
rustic—Burns, Millet, Whittier: I do not share that pride my- 
self: whatever it may be it is not modern, is not equi-large with 
the newer meanings of civilization. Victor Hugo somewhere 
points to the tramps, the poor, the ignorant peasants: ‘ these,’ 
he says, ‘ are not the people—these are but the mournful begin- 
nings of the people’: it is something like that, not that just in 
those words.”’ I put in: ‘‘ What he says there of the people you 
would say of our present democracy?” He answered: “ Yes— 
Oh, yes! That is what I have been striving to say for thirty- 
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five years now: stating, re-stating: repeating, insisting upon, it: 
all my poems are the outcrop of that—fed with it, drinking of 
its meanings.” 

Later he talked of the old eras of parties in America. He 
referred to prohibition: then to the minor parties that flourished 
in his youth. “ The great party of those days was the Know- 
Nothing party: it was rather before my time that they were 
plentiest ”"—here he paused, ruminating—‘* No,” he resumed— 
“that’s not just the way to put it: I suppose in the years while 
I was from twenty-five to thirty-five, the party was most flour- 
ishing.” ‘*‘ Had you any sympathy with it at all?” ‘‘ Not the 
slightest.” ‘“‘ What were your party affiliations then—or had 
you none?” “If I could have been called anything then it 
would probably have been a Democrat: I was an orthodox Dem- 
ocrat.” ‘‘ What were your opinions on anti-slavery at that 
date?” “I was anti-slavery.” “From the first?” “ Yes, 
from the first: and not only anti-slavery: more than anti-slavery: 
a friend, indeed, all around of the progressist fellows: that’s 
where, why, how, I finally cut off from the Democratic party.” 


(To be continued) 
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\ ) Y HAT might be called. biographical criticism of a liv- 
ing writer’s work is still regarded with hostile awe 
in many quarters. Once warranted by internal as 
well as external conditionings of man’s mind, this feeling has 
since become a mere superstition, supported principally by the 
ignorant and the timid. No matter what the worshippers of 
the past say to the contrary, the mental agility of mankind has 
increased wondrously in the course of the passing ages, and it 
is still increasing. Feats that once seemed formidable now 
seem easy. The growing ability to deal calmly and effectively 
with the unexpected finds a commonplace, but none the less char- 
acteristic, expression in the modern city dweller’s audacious 
crossing of some thoroughfare full of high-speed traffic that 
would have completely paralyzed his grandfather. 

And not only do we think more rapidly and, I believe, more 
accurately than our ancestors used to do, but we are capable of 
coérdinating a greater number of facts, of focussing a wider 
perspective. And finally—what is not least important in this 
connection—we have at our disposal a much greater array of 
facts. We know more, and this is equally true in the field of 
criticism as elsewhere. For whatever man learns in one field of 
experience, he applies more or less promptly to all the others. 
Like every other branch of organized knowledge, literary criti- 
cism has developed from very humble beginnings and has passed 
through successive stages of empirical observation and syste- 
matic classification toward philosophical interpretation, until, at 
last, it is approaching the point where it may gain recognition as 
one of the sciences. To-day, as of old, a work of the current 
moment cannot be placed with the same hope of finality as one 
farther removed from us in time, but I believe firmly that our 
judgments on contemporary literature are steadily gaining in ac- 
curacy and objectivity. 

If the new book of Dr. Archibald Henderson * were nothing 


* George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Works. A Critical Biography. (Authorized). 
Stewart & Kidd Company, Cincinnati. 
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but a challenge to what I hold an outlived superstition, it would 
not be without valid reason for its existence. But it is a great 
deal more. First of all, Shaw is the only English-speaking 
writer among those still alive whose life and work could serve 
as a safe basis for such a challenge—and outside of England and 
America there are only two other men in the same position, 
namely Strindberg and Maeterlinck. Furthermore, Dr. Hen- 
derson’s volume gives evidence of patient research, genuine en- 
thusiasm, and remarkable intuition in its judgments. If we 
leave aside what it might have been, and think only of what it 
actually is, it may well be termed an indispensable factor in the 
study of our own day’s spiritual complexion. But being, also, a 
work of high pretensions, it aims, among other things, at “‘ mov- 
ing landmarks,” as Ibsen put it; and so it has to be judged not 


only with, but also without, allowances. 

Like the two previous volumes of this North Carolina pro- 
fessor (Interpreters of Life and the Modern Spirit and Mark 
Twain), who teaches mathematics when he is not writing literary 
criticism, his “‘ critical biography ” of Shaw is a puzzling mixture 


of merits and shortcomings. And this holds true of its form as 
well as of its spirit. Among much good writing and some that 
ranks very high indeed, there appear awkward passages, slov- 
enly repetitions, and lapses into academic mannerisms that fit 
badly with the aims and claims of the new criticism which Dr. 
Henderson aspires to usher in. “ Acuity,” used for acuteness, 
can only confuse. The nature of a “ metaphysiologist ” is un- 
known to me. An English “ intellectual ’’ seems to me the same 
kind of creature as a French “ intellectuel,” though the foreign 
brand be printed in italics. And when Dr. Henderson deprives 
the Darwinian “ struggle for existence”’ of its English birth- 
right by using its French translation, I experience what a polite 
friend of mine once called “ a pressing sense of fatigue.” 

There are also strange contradictions, as when, on one page, 
we learn that “ Bernard Shaw may be said to have invented the 
drama of discussion,” and on the very next that “‘ Aristophanes 
and Shaw have certainly one point in common: the plays of both 
are dramatized debates.” But worse by far is the author’s pas- 
_ sion for quoting authorities. I believe him capable of penning 
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some sentence like this: ““On this occasion Shaw, as Sidney 
Webb always calls him, was, as Mr. Chesterton himself told me, 
dressed in black, and the effect was, as Holbrook Jackson put it, 
‘most startling.’”” Now I don’t want to think that Dr. Hen- 
derson is so free with his quotations and so scrupulous in giv- 
ing credit merely to impress his readers with the thoroughness 
of his reading. But whatever his motive be, I hold this burden- 
ing of his pages with useless matter wholly deplorable. We 
want to get away from all such affectations because they help 
as much as anything to intimidate and estrange the “ average 
man.” And vigorous, independent thinking is so much more 
effective than apposite quoting. If a statement be reasonable, 
the automatic action of the normal brain will confirm it; while, 
on the other hand, the most impressive array of learned repu- 
tations cannot make a trained brain accept what quarrels with 
its inherent sense of probability. The reason I dwell at such 
length on what may seem a matter of minor importance is that 
it involves an all-important principle—the principle that what- 
ever is superfluous tends to obscure instead of revealing the 
thought to be conveyed from brain to brain. 

For similar reasons I must refer to other echoes of that 
antiquated ‘‘ academic” method of criticism, against which Dr. 
Henderson is fighting, but from which he has not yet sufficiently 
emancipated himself. ‘‘ Shaw has been charged with indebted- 
ness, not only to W. S. Gilbert, but to earlier topsy-turvyists,” 
he says in one place. Then the “ charge” is gravely and length- 
ily refuted. In another place he says: “ Those who have a 
passion for attributing all Shaw’s ideas to Nietzsche, might find 
some support in that passage,”’ 
wholly irrelevant passage from dA Genealogy of Morals is 
quoted in full. But leaving apart the trouble of wading through 
so much matter not strictly germane to the line of reasoning, I 
feel rather saddened by all this futile hinting, whether in offence 
or defence, at taking, borrowing, imitating, and so on. Rarely, 
if ever, do I encounter a suggestion of evolution, of develop- 
ment of spiritual property held in common by the race. If a 
writer happen to employ some old situation—and how many of 
them are not so in part at least ?—this fact suffices to obscure the 


etc.—and what seems to me a 
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more important one that the inherited material has been used 
to divulge some new truth. It was this tendency to befuddle 
the real issue Shaw had in mind when he wrote that “it is the 
philosophy, the outlook on life, that changes, not the craft of 
the playwright.” 

More and more we are coming to realize that it is just the 
philosophy, the informing spirit, that matters, and not the 
form in which it is clothed. The days of petty quibbling are 
doomed. Dr. Henderson himself has more than once pro- 
claimed their end; and if he only acted at all times on his bet- 
ter knowledge, he would save himself from the mistake of find- 
ing Shaw “ deficient in historic sense.”” Among the evidence he 
submits on behalf of this alleged deficiency is Shaw’s reference in 
Cesar and Cleopatra to table-rapping as then practised at 
Rome. But during the reign of the Emperor Valens a huge 
criminal process was instituted against a number of persons en- 
gaged in practices so closely allied to our modern table-rapping 
as to be nearly identical with them. And practices that had 
then become epidemic in Rome may safely be deemed not un- 
known during the life of Julius Czsar. 

In spite of what has been said so far, Dr. Henderson has 
succeeded in placing before us the figure of Shaw in such man- 
ner that we cannot fail to perceive the latter’s genuine bigness 
as man and artist, as critic and thinker. While quoting others, 
Dr. Henderson may be guilty of supererogation; when quoting 
Shaw himself, he is, as a rule, very much to the point, and en- 
viably fortunate in his selections. Drawn from Shaw’s works 
or letters, from the lips of himself or his friends, from hundreds 
of buried and forgotten articles and reviews, phrase and anec- 
dote, fact and fable are used with remarkable skill to lay bare in 
its minute details the workings of one of the world’s master 
minds. With partial truth it might be said that the book takes 
its main value from Shaw rather than from its author, and this 
Dr. Henderson himself has recognized by classing his work 
as a mixture of biography and autobiography. But without his 
painstaking care and splendid gift of appreciation, a similar se- 
lection of ‘“‘ Shaviana” might have remained a mere anecdotal 
medley, instead of emerging into a full-featured and clearly out- 
lined portrait. 
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I have already referred to Dr. Henderson’s intuitional cor- 
rectness of judgment. This asserts itself throughout the book, 
and because of its influence no thinking reader can fail to see 
Shaw’s position in its proper light. But while the value of his 
achievement is thus established, the reasoned explanation of its 
basis has not been carried out with equal success. Such an ex- 
planation must, of course, rest on the proper relation of Shaw 
to the rest of his time. Knowing this, Shaw urged his biog- 
rapher to “ make him a mere peg on which to hang the study of 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century.” Dr. Henderson 
professes to have followed that suggestion. But whatever his 
intentions may have been, the work as he has given it to us is a 
personal rather than a cultural history. 

For one thing, the background against which the central 
figure has been displayed is not large enough. At the most, it 
includes all England. Generally it becomes narrowed down to 
a section of London. Too often Shaw is related merely to men 
like Archer, and not to his real peers—to men like Taine and 
Brunetiére and Brandes in the field of criticism, for instance. 
The detailed study of Shaw’s Socialistic agitation and the con- 
stant accentuation of his social passion are, of course, an un- 
usual and most laudable feature in a work supposed to be mainly 
literary in its bearings. And I admit also that frequent men- 
tion is made of men and movements supposed to embody the 
directional tendencies of our own and the immediately preceding 
periods. Thus we are told that Shaw is “ inextricably linked 
with five epoch-making movements,” which are then given as 
follows: “‘ The Collectivist movement in politics, ethics and so- 
ciology; the Ibsen-Nietzschean movement in morals; the re- 
action against the materialism of Marx and Darwin; the Wag- 
nerian movement in music; and the anti-romantic movement in 
literature and art.” 

All this does not satisfy me, however. Even if I grant 
those movements to exist in the manner suggested by Dr. Hen- 
derson, their mere enumeration solves no world-riddles. And 
nothing less than the riddle of the universe is involved when we 
are studying a man who ranks with the true leaders of his time. 
What do those movements MEAN, I, for one, have to ask. 
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What can there be in common between currents so seemingly in- 
congruous? None of these questions is answered by Dr. Hen- 
derson, as I read his book, and yet it is only out of such an- 
swers that we can get the key not only to Shaw’s real signifi- 
cance, but to what the impending cultural period is going to 
stand for and work for and pray for. In a word, the main 
shortcoming of Dr. Henderson’s work seems to lie in its failure 
to reduce the central ideas of Shaw and the time for which he 
speaks to a few easily surveyable principles. And in so far as 
he has endeavored to perform this task, the difficulty of which 
I am more than willing to admit, Dr. Henderson has made the 
added mistake of not questioning and defining the terms used 
by him for that purpose. 

“Individualism” was the Open Sesame to which he re- 
sorted most frequently in his Interpreters of Life, and within 
that one word he tried at times to confine the whole modern 
spirit. But neither did he define the word in a convincing man- 
ner, nor did he show that most of the men about whom he was 
then writing—Meredith, Maeterlinck, Ibsen, Shaw—stood not 
for one-sided individualism, but for a merging of it with its op- 
posing and complementary principle. The very thing for which 
all those men have been striving hardest is a constructive syn- 
thesis that would give free play to the equally important factors 
of individual variation and racial conformation. And it is just 
in this synthetic tendency that I find one of the main char- 
acteristics of all the spiritual currents that are carrying us 
men of the new century onward to better ways and better 
days. 

The “master word” employed by Dr. Henderson in his 
latest volume seems to be “ realism.”” Having defined Shaw as 
‘*a champion of all forms of art which aim at realistic exposure 
of the sheer facts of life without idealistic falsification and ro- 
mantic sublimation,” the biographer thinks he has mapped the 
road to the future and Shaw’s place on it with all desirable ex- 
actness. But having followed him attentively from page 1 to 
page 504 (not counting the index), I feel compelled to ask: “ Is 
then realism always white and idealism always black?”’ And I 
must also ask him what Shaw could have had in mind when he 
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remarked that “ Michael Angelo had taught him always to put 
people of genius into his work?” 

We must first of all distinguish between the false variety of 
idealism that represents what is as it is not, and that true ideal- 
ism which strives to set what should be, but is not, against what 
is but should not be. As I see it, realism aims at bringing art 
back to life, from which, by its very nature, it is always tending 
to diverge. In this sense, Shaw is certainly a realist—but so was 
Zola. Idealism, on the other hand, is always reminding art that, 
after all, it is art, and not life: that, in other words, its aim is 
the making of a new and better life, which, necessarily, has not 
yet become “ real.” And it was in this sense that Shaw recog- 
nized his own idealism when he said that “ he was always setting 
a man of genius over against a commonplace person.” 

Understood in this manner, idealism and realism are mutu- 
ally complementary as two phases of the same existence, and 
not mutually exclusive as two incompatible principles. And if 
we glance back over the buried but unforgettable past, I think 
it will soon be seen that the greatest poets of all were not those 
who strove one-sidedly as realists or idealists, but those who, 
like Shakespeare, Goethe, and Ibsen, recognized and reconciled 
the ever-present dualism of art and life. With these great 
synthetic spirits Shaw will have to be ranked, I think. And in 
his endeavor to merge the principles that sundered the century 
lying behind us must be sought the main basis of his importance 
to the new day. In so far as Dr. Henderson has intuitively rec- 
ognized this fact, his book tends to give us an effective compre- 
hension of Shaw; in so far as he has failed to give clear and 
concise expression to that same fact, his work remains unfinished 
and his book a failure. 
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BEING THE LOVE STORY 
OF AN UGLY MAN 
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BOOK II 


CHAPTER I 


UMMER and autumn both have come, both have gone. 
S It is nearly two months since I saw the last leaf fall 
from the plane tree beneath which I sit so often in the 
Park, whose canopy of foliage is the roof of one of my little 
theatres. I cannot remember ever having realized the passing of 
a season so actually as I did that day when this poor, dead, 
shrivelled thing, which once had worn its glossy green, came 
fluttering down into the mud. I watched it as it circled and 
twisted. It was like the feeble flight of one of those tired but- 
terflies which have hibernated in some sheltered place until the 
first treacherous day of sunshine has brought them forth to buf- 
fet and destroy them. It was so much at the mercy of the faint- 
est wind that blew. As it lay there in the mud I looked above 
me at the blackened branches. It had been the last leaf to fall. 
Both summer and autumn had gone. A few minutes later there 
passed by one who, unthinkingly, crushed it beneath his foot, and 
with that it reverted to the dust once more from which originally 
it had come—into which inevitably it was destined to return. 

I remember then that I got up from my seat and walked 
slowly from the Park. As I passed out of the gates and turned 
toward Piccadilly, they were beginning to light up in the windows 
of the clubs. I chose the opposite pavement, looking up into the 
different windows as I went by. Every one of them offered the 
same picture—men of ease and leisure, reading their evening 
papers over cups of tea. I wondered what would be their replies 
if, into each room, I had walked announcing that I had just seen 
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the last leaf fall from the plane trees in the Park. In my mind’s 
eye I could see them, one and all, looking at me in disgust for 
bringing such news, then burying themselves again in their 
papers, goading their minds to forgetfulness by reading the lat- 
est report of whatever sensation the moment had to offer them. 

How I lived through those two months since that last leaf 
fell from my plane tree I scarcely know. -Depression came regu- 
larly to me every day, as though I had entered her into my serv- 
ice. She slipped into the room with Moxon and Dandy in the 
morning when they brought me my tea and then, while it grew 
lukewarm in the pot, I would lie staring out of the window into 
the gray light of the ill-weaned morning, thinking of that day 
when with such hope in my heart I had set out to meet Clarissa, 
when with such bitter knowledge of my folly I had returned. 

Now, however, it is January. The days truly seem no longer, 
though we have passed that shortest day in December, when — 
Hope, like a freshening bud, begins to swell again. I have 
not felt it swelling within me, yet I do my best to drive depres- 
sion away. 

I have bought window-boxes for all my windows, and this 
morning went down with Dandy to Covent Garden to purchase 
bulbs for the early spring. Snowdrops and crocuses they tell me 
are the first to flower. As if I did not know! Though possibly 
they were quite right to say it. There may be many here who 
are so sadly ignorant. 

I asked the man who stands under that awning where all the 
little boxes of tiny seedlings are ranged, tier upon tier, I asked 
him at what time of the year should I sow sweet peas. 

I had a sudden fancy to see my own Lady Grizels in their 
bright green pinafores, growing up with their Young Lord Nel- 
sons in a kindergarten of my own making. 

‘*T suppose they ought to be sown soon?”’ I asked. 

“*Ave yer got a light?” he asked. 

‘“* As much as there is these days,” said I. 

Then we stared at each other, for by his look I felt I had not 
understood, and by my words he made certain I had not. 

Presently he tried me again. 

“Ave yer got a light?” 
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“* Now what do you mean?” said I. “I’ve got boxes outside 
my window. There’s as much light there as you'll get any- 
where.” 

His look was not contemptuous, but it hurt me as if it were. 

“A light,” said he, slowly, “is a large box with lights to it 
—like a small green’ouse it is, for to force plants in. Open the 
lights:in the daytime and they gets all the air they want. Close 
"em at night and they don’t get no frosts.” 

I understood at once; but had he said frames, I think I 
should have known sooner. 

“Well, of course, I haven’t got any,” said I. “If I had I 
should have no place to put them in. I’ve just got a few window- 
boxes—that’s all.” 

I think he did look at me contemptuously then. If he had 
had the seeds of sweet peas to sell he might have been more 
considerate, but dealing in no other plants save bulbs, he lost 
nothing by setting me to rights. 

““*Ave yer ever tried growin’ sweet peas in London?” he 
asked, “‘ growin’ ’em in winder-boxes? ” 

“If I had,” said I, “ should I come and ask you when to 
plant them?” 

He took no notice of my excellent reasoning. The smile of 
pity for my ignorance still lingered in his face. 

“Well, you try,” he continued. “ See if yer can get ’em a 
foot ’igh—an’ if there’s a blossom on ’em, bring it ter me an’ I’ll 
give yer sixpence for it as a curiosity.” 

“You shouldn’t throw your money about like that,” said I. 
“It’s extravagant of you. But I hope I shouldn’t take advan- 
tage of it. You may see my blossom of sweet pea. In fact, I'll 
bring it down to you; but I wouldn’t deprive you of your six- 
pence for the world.” 

At that he got cross. I was annoyed myself. It is one thing 
to be made aware of your ignorance and quite another to have 
it thrown back in your face. He knew by the tone in my voice 
that he had irritated me, thereby losing a possible customer. No 
doubt it was that which first ruffled his temper. He liked me no 
less for my chaffing allusions to his sixpence, and in a desperate 
effort to get even with me, he looked me up and down, assessing 
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the possible value of my clothes. They were not my best, but 
probably he did not know that. 

“Yer’re very ‘igh and mighty—aren’t yer?” said he. “ Six- 
pence is nuffin to you, is it? Why I could buy you up and not 
feel the weight of it gone out of me pocket.” 

‘I’m sure you could,” I replied. “I don’t doubt that for a 
moment. But you must remember there’s a little difference be- 
tween us. I’m not for sale. You are.” 

Then, when I asked him if there was another place in the 
market where I could buy bulbs, he was too red in the face to 
answer me. 

I suppose in a way I got the best of it. I had the last word, 
which is the victor’s perquisite in these matters. But it left a 
strange feeling of dissatisfaction in my mind. For however 
much to the point my retort may have been, he knew more about 
flowers and gardens than I did, and since I have been to Bally- 
sheen I have come to judge of people by their knowledge and 
love of the treasures that the earth brings forth. For all my 
smartness, I counted him a cleverer man than myself. 

But it was not that only which made me heavy of heart as I 
walked away to find another seedsman; it was the information 
I had been given by my friend of the generous purse. I could 
not grow sweet peas in my window-boxes. For that matter, 
could I grow anything but a few bulbs, which for one year at 
least will blossom anywhere, since they feed upon themselves? 
And I had visions of eschscholtzias, corn-flowers, asters, gyp- 
sophila—the Lord knows what—all names that I had heard 
Cruikshank make such frequent and easy use of—names which 
Bellwattle loved for ever to be rolling on her tongue. All these, 
then, I supposed would be denied me. 

‘“‘ Dandy,” said I, as we walked down King Street from the 
Garden, “‘ when God made the world, I don’t believe He meant 
there to be any cities, or why did he begin with a garden? Surely 
a city, sterile and fruitless like this, can’t be an advancement on 
a garden?” 

It occurred to me then that I was taking a very extreme 
point of view; a point of view without any suggestion of that 
logic for which I so often pride myself. Of course, there must 
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be cities, just as there must be workshops in a world where work 
is to be done. But they go home from workshops. Nobody 
lives in a workshop. Why don’t they go home, then, from cities? 
it is a sort of thing that Bellwattle would say, as when she asked 
why they could not cover up a field of corn to protect it from 
the rats. But I know what I mean. When once you have cast 
your bread upon the waters of a great city you never do go home. 
The workshop is your fate then as long as you live. Telephones, 
telegraphs, all throw out their clutching tentacles, dragging you 
back into the vortex whenever you try to escape. There is no 
escape. You steal away toward home; but these ghostly arms 
stretch forth and you are sucked back into the heart of it once 
more, back to the city where the flowers will not blossom—the 
city of oblivion. 

I wonder how many men start their lives with a vision that 
one day they will win their garden of remembrance? I wonder 
how long it takes them before they join in that crowd of men and 
women whose eyes ache and whose feet are tired as they hasten 
to forget? 


CHAPTER II 


It was as I passed out of King Street that I bethought me of 
my club; of the hall-porter there who bears a reputation for rose- 
growing. He has a strange natural ugliness of features which 
has often drawn me to converse with him as I come in or go out . 
of the building. Our discussions are none of them very weighty 
or worthy of record. I remark upon the weather while I wait 
for him to get my letters; in return he tells me of his troubles 
with the new messenger whose medals speak well for the mighti- 
ness of his chest, but, as the hall-porter assures me, say nothing 
in recommendation of his intelligence. 

How the knowledge of this amiable hobby of rose-growing 
came to be known of him by the members is more than I can 
understand. He has never mentioned it to me, and I should 
have thought that such an observation as “ A bad time for the 
roses” would have been an excellent reply to some of my me- 
teorological remarks. 
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He has, however, never expressed himself in that way, so I 
took his reputation on trust, walked straight into the club and 
asked for my letters. 

“* Nothing this morning, sir,” said he. He did not even look 
in the little pigeon-hole marked B. This threw me back at once 
upon my own resources. 

‘What sort of a spring do you think we’re going to have?” 
I inquired. 

He peered out of the tiny window of his hall-porter’s house, 
from which he could just see two square feet of sky. 

‘* It’s difficult to say, sir,” said he. 

It must have been. 

‘* Do you think your roses will do well this year?” I went on. 

He took off his glasses and looked at me. All the precise 
expression of the hall-porter had suddenly slipped from him. 
I could detect in his eyes a similar look to that which I see always 
in the eyes of Cruikshank when he is at work in his garden. Can 
this be the effect of just one word—roses? Will it in one mo- 
ment convert a man from a machine into a human being with 
just that light of Nature in his eyes as plucks him there and 
then from the confusion of the crowd? 

‘“* How did you know I went in for roses, sir?” he asked. 

I said that I tad heard some one of the members mention 
the fact and it had interested me. 

‘TI suppose you live in the country?” I added. 

He shook his head, wiped his glasses—seemingly to no pur- 
pose, since he did not put them on again—and pushed aside some 
things upon his desk that were not the least in the way. 

“T used to, sir; last year I did. I’da nice bit of garden and 
a friend of mine living next door had a sort of nursery—a green- 
house and some ground—and he used to give me plants he didn’t 
want. But it was too far away comin’ up here in the winter early 
of a morning. So I got nearer London.” 

“You didn’t give up your garden,” I exclaimed, “ just be- 
cause it was a little difficult to get up to Town?” 

“Well, it didn’t agree with the wife,” he admitted. ‘“* She 
felt lonely down there with me up here all day long. Besides, 
she has a taste for the theatres and seein’ the shops, so we moved 
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up to Fulham. It’s much handier, but, of course, I haven’t got a 
garden, not to speak of, now.” 

“How much?” 

** About the size of this small hall, sir. But roses won’t 
grow there. I’ve tried, but they don’t take to Fulham.” 

I asked his advice about my window-boxes. He took an im- 
mense interest in them; even brought out a seedsman’s catalogue 
from his desk and went so thoroughly into the subject as made 
me in time imagine that we were dealing with acres instead of 
inches. 

So now I have bought all my bulbs. It was a great day when 
they were planted. With a table fork which Moxon obtained 
from the housekeeper’s kitchen we prepared our beds, and all 
the while stood Dandy with his fore-paws on the window-sill 
watching the operation with breathless interest. 

As I put them in, covering the mould over their little brown 
bodies, I looked up occasionally at Moxon, who stood by with 
his mouth wide open. 

‘* Marvellous thing, isn’t it, Moxon?” said I, “ to think that 
these little bulbs are going to bring up yellows and blues and 
pinks, all the colors of the rainbow, just out of themselves?” 

“I was thinking that, sir,”’ said he, “‘ though I don’t know 
as it’s any more wonderful than a woman having babies.” 

That remark is characteristic of Moxon, who has sentiment 
to his finger-tips and imagines that he never shows a sign of it. 

“* My God!” said I. “ You don’t mean to compare the two! 
One’s a catastrophe—it’ll be a very different matter when these 
crocuses and tulips are delivered of their flowers.” 

I saw the look in his face then as when a man is on the verge 
of being traitor to himself. I had only to press the matter a 
little further and he would be abusing the wonderful functions 
of maternity in order to maintain his own pathetic sense of dig- 
nity. I pressed it further without any delay. 

“You don’t mean to say you'd like your wife to have 
babies?” I said, as I laid one of the little brown snowdrop bulbs 
under the mould and, after the manner of Cruikshank, tucked 
the clothes well over its head. ‘‘ You wouldn’t talk of it as a 
splendid event for her, would you?” 
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I could see him thinking how wonderful it would be if he had 
a wife; how still more wonderful it would be if she gave him a 
baby of his very own. 

“*T thought you knew I was not married, sir,” he said, pres- 
ently. 

‘I was speaking hypothetically,” said I. 

“‘ Indeed, sir, I was not aware of that.” 

Hypothetically was undoubtedly beyond him. Therefore, 
‘* | was supposing that you were,” I added for his benefit. ‘‘ And 
if you were, you wouldn’t care to have to wheel a baby out in a 
pram, would you?” 

‘““God forbid,” said he, most reverently. 

I turned my face from him as I planted another bulb. It 
would not have done at all if he had seen my smile. 

‘* Now you see,” said I, “ how odious your comparison was. 
You wouldn’t be ashamed to be seen out with one of these snow- 
drops in your button-hole?” 

“Oh, no, sir.” 

‘But you exclaim ‘God forbid’ when I suggest that you 
might have to wheel your baby out in a perambulator.”’ 

This treachery to himself was more than Moxon could bear. 
He laid down the bag of snowdrop bulbs, leaving Dandy and 
me to finish the business ourselves. 

It is more than a week now since they were planted, and 
almost every day I see a fresh little green nose thrusting its way 
out of the mould. At first the joy of these discoveries was spoilt 
in a great measure by Moxon, who, when he came up with my 
tea in the morning, would announce the arrival of another crocus 
or another snowdrop with that same suppressed excitement as 
if he were telling me of an addition to the household. 

‘* All right—all right, Moxon,” I said testily, one morning. 
‘“‘T only want you to valet me, you needn’t look after my gar- 
den.” 

That must have been a very early morning temper, or I 
should have laughed at the ridiculousness of calling a few win- 
dow-boxes a garden. The fact of the matter is, I was jealous 
and, as I lay drinking my tea, I came to the conclusion that I 
was behaving like a dog in my own manger. The next morn- 
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ing, therefore, when Moxon came in with the tray, I asked him 
whether there had been a frost. 

“* Just slightly, sir,” said he. 

“ Have they suffered at all?” I asked quickly. 

““ Have what suffered, sir?” 

“The crocuses.” 

“Not that I know of, sir. I didn’t look.” 

Of course I deserved it; but it is the things which one de- 
serves that are so annoying. I determined not to be done, so 
the next morning before Moxon’s arrival, I slipped on a dress- 
ing-gown and hurried softly downstairs. It was just as I ex- 
pected. There was Moxon, bending over one of the window- 
boxes and, with a gentle finger, raking away the mould in places 
to see if he could find any more crocuses shooting up their tender 
green. 

‘* Put that mould back, Moxon,” I said severely. At the un- 
expected sound of my voice, I thought the poor man would have 
fallen out of the window into the area below. ‘‘ What are you 
doing?” I added. 

** Just making it a little tidy, sir. That was all.” 

I let it go at that. I knew he would never transgress in such 
fashion again. I believe, moreover, that it is always best to 
leave a shred of dignity with those whom you would admonish. 
It is by that single shred they still cling to you. Deprive them 
of it and the only dignity left them is to go out of your sight 
altogether. 

Thus it was, with my snowdrops, my crocuses and my hya- 
cinths that I fought my battle with depression through those last 
months of winter, till I should see the first hopeful light of 
spring. Twice every week also, I rose betimes in the morning 
and with Dandy was out to Covent Garden before the market 
closed at nine. It was Moxon who first informed me that I 
could get flowers cheaper that way. Accordingly, when I had 
proved the truth of it, I filled my rooms with them. 

“How did you happen to know about this?” I asked him 
when one fine morning I had returned with an armful of daffo- 


dils. 


“I go there sometimes myself, sir,” he replied; “ my mother’s 
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a fancy for those sort of things, and though I don’t ’old with 
petting women up with flowers, I send them to her occasionally 
because she’s an invalid.” 

‘It’s bound to spoil a woman if you send her flowers,” I 
said solemnly. 

‘“* Bound to,” he agreed. 

I handed him a bunch of daffodils. 

“Smell those,” said I. 

He buried his face in them and breathed as though he were 
drawing into his lungs the very first breath of spring. 

‘Send a bunch of them to your sister,” I added casually; 
** it'll cheer her up if she’s still taking to religion.” 

His face lit up with a wonderful smile of gratitude. 

“It’s very good of you, sir—I can’t afford daffodils yet— 
not till they’re a bit cheaper. Amy will be pleased.” 

How easy it is to spoil women, thought I. 

Oh—but that morning when they brought the first daffodils 
into market. You knew then you had been waiting for them so 
long, as on some dreary, lonely road you stand, long waiting for 
the mistress of your heart. The moments pass by and still she 
does not come. But you know in your spirit that she cannot fail. 
When last you met, she gave her promise and, sooner would you 
believe the heavens might fall, than that her promise should be 
broken. But suddenly you hear her. The faint distant sound 
of her little feet comes tapping softly along the road into your 
ears. For that first instant your heart stops its beating that you 
may hear aright. Then nearer she comes and nearer. ; 
Another moment and you can dimly discern her figure against a 
darkening belt of trees. The footsteps quicken, for by this time 
she has seen you too. At last she is close within your arms, and 
her cheek, so cool and damp with the dew that it has gathered, 
is laid against your cheek. 

It is somehow like this that the daffodils are brought one 
frosty morning to those who wait for them in Covent Garden. 

So you come of a sudden into a golden glory. A man holds 
out a bunch before you and says: 

“Nice and fresh, sir; only picked a few hours ago.” 

Only picked a few hours ago! You plunge your face in 
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them as into cold water, and they, too, are cool and damp like 
the cheeks of your little mistress. Like her they have come at 
last to your long and patient waiting. 


CHAPTER III 


I can bear no longer these futile speculations of my mind. 
For months past I have tried to keep them under subjection, but 
it is impossible to do so any more. I must have word of Clarissa. 
Is she happy? Have I misjudged that young man? Perhaps 
that evening when I saw him in the restaurant was only a mo- 
mentary lapse of conduct. Maybe I have done him an injury 
and she is happy after all. 

But no matter how often I put these questions to myself, 
they return again unanswered. I have an obstinate belief that 
she could not be happy with him. Sometimes I think it is this 
uncertainty about Clarissa which is inducing in me a mood, a con- 
viction—the conviction that I have about run the length of my 
tether and there is but little left for me but to snap it and have 
done with the business altogether. 

I may be wrong, but it seems to me that a man should earn 
his meal before he eats it, deserve his sleep before he takes it 
and, above all, justify his existence that he may live. Now I 
find myself putting the question to my mind twenty times a day 
—how in the name of Heaven do I justify mine? It is unan- 
swerable, or, rather, I can answer it too well. I do not justify 
it at all, Had I been of any service to Clarissa, it might have 
seemed different. But through my interference, 1 was only 
the means of spurring her destiny to its end. Certainly Bell- 
wattle intervened, but that was all on my account. Had I not 
gone to Ballysheen, she would never have persuaded that poor 
child to rush so recklessly to meet her fate. 

Once or twice I have written to Bellwattle, making inquiries. 
But I hear nothing that can be of much account. She tells me 
in letters wonderfully misspelt, but in words that are indeed 
graphic to me, how the roses are doing, of the baskets full of 
sweet peas that she picked every morning all through the sum- 
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mer. Yet of Clarissa, she gives me no report, except that the 
Miss Fennells say how they receive letters from her, telling 
them of her excitements in London and how happy she is in her 
new life. 

I misdoubt these letters in the bottom of my heart. They 
do not ring true. So at last I have made up my mind to take a 
definite course of action. I am going to the house in Chelsea, 
the address of which was given me by Miss Teresa that Sunday 
afternoon before I left Ballysheen. If by this step I gain no 
definite news of her, then I shall hazard one final chance. I 
shall go and call upon Mrs. Farringdon, that married sister 
of the Miss Fennells whose address Bellwattle has discovered for 
me. If from her I can elicit nothing, then—it will be, as Peter 
Pan so wisely says, “ a great adventure.” 

Having thought all this out, quite calmly and collectedly, I 
called Dandy. 

‘* What’ll be done with you, old man?” I asked. 

He wagged his tail, but when he found that that was not the 
right answer he frowned. 

“| think I know what we shall have to do with you,” I con- 
tinued. ‘‘ There’s a lady in Ireland who'd give her eyes to get 
you. That’s where you'll go. You always were a success with 
ladies, weren’t you?” 

I thought he would have wagged his tail at that, but he still 
frowned as though he caught the note beneath my voice, that 
note, I suppose, of final despair, when a man knows that it is all 
up with him. For so it had happened to me, as I had warned 
that little child it would happen to her. The spirit in me was 
broken. I felt the suspicion in every thought that I was done 
for. 

It is when one comes to a conclusion as definite as this that 
one can throw into the voice a spurious tone of cheerfulness, 
which is the final admission of defeat. 

I rose then from my chair with a laugh and called out to 
Dandy that we were setting off for Chelsea. But instead of 
leaping about me in his dancing way, as he does whenever he 
hears we are going out for a walk, he crept after me, close at 
my heels, and all the gaiety was gone out of him. I determined 
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then that if the worst should happen, if I could get no news of 
Clarissa, 1 would send him over to Bellwattle. She would take 
care of him for his own sake—perhaps for his master’s, too. 

It was a shabby little street in Chelsea—two rows of houses 
on either side, with only the number on the lintels to differentiate 
between them. A strange mixture of apprehension and excite- 
ment possessed me as I approached the door. What if I should 
find her there? What could I say if I did? What does a man 
say after an absence of some months to the woman who has 
prayed God that she will never see him again? I expect he 
leaves the matter as much to chance as I did. 

After a moment’s hesitation while these thoughts were pass- 
ing through my mind, I rang the bell and waited, my heart ham- 
mering wildly in all my pulses, till I heard the sound of foot- 
steps on the other side of the door. Directly it reached me I 
felt quiet and ready for whatever should come to pass. 

When the door was opened, there confronted me an elderly 
woman. She was stout, wearing a close-fitting blouse of some 
black material closely covered with white spots which long had 
lost their whiteness. There was the unmistakable lodging-house 
look about her which is quite different in London to any other 
place in England. In a moment she had taken me in. Quite 
wrongly, perhaps, but to her own satisfaction. My coat and 
hat she had priced before I had had time to open my mouth. 
They were priced by her standard, which I have no doubt was 
the pawnshop, and probably from that point she was right to 
within a penny. There was that look in her, too, of suspicion. 
I felt it in the very way she opened the door. There had been 
the sense of expectation without greeting, and for one instant 
that expression of doubt as if she were not quite sure whether 
I were the person she expected to see. Directly I saw her, I 
knew my search there was hopeless. 

‘“* Does Mrs. Fennell live here?” I inquired. 

She shook her head, still appraising me with her ae. 

‘* How long is it since she left?” 

“She never lived here.” 

There seemed to be a certain cautiousness in this, so I per- 
sisted with my questions. 
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“* But Mr. Fennell lived here?” said I. 

“* 'Yes—he did.” 

** How long is it since he left? ” 

“* May I arsk why yer want ter know?” she inquired. 

‘I have private reasons,” I replied. 

Her eyes took a sudden smallness into them. I can explain 
the expression in no other way. 

“Does he owe you money?” she asked. 

“ No.” 

“He does me.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it,” said I. 

““’Cos you think I won’t get it—eh?” 

““T don’t know anything about that.” 

“Well—I don’t think I will. I’ve got a boy of mine what’s 
in a solicitor’s office to write him a letter, but he don’t take no 
notice of it.” 

“Where did you send it to?” I asked, without any of the 
eagerness that I felt so strongly in me. 

“To a club where he stays sometimes.” 

‘ 'What’s the name of it?” 

“The Lyric. Who told you he was married?” 

I replied that I had heard so. 

‘God help the girl,” she muttered; whereupon apologizing 
for the trouble I had given her I walked away. The name of 
God in her throat, and applied in such a case, sickened me. Di- 
rectly I saw a taxi I hailed it. Dandy and I jumped in. 

“The Lyric Club,” said I. 

It was just the club to which I should have expected him to 
belong. I had often heard of its members and their habits. 
They were a dissolute lot, composed of those impecunious young 
men who manage to subsist in some marvellous way upon their 
debts, maintaining an appearance of affluence by superficiality of 
manner and a certain smart way of dressing themselves, which 
will continue to deceive tradesmen as long as the world goes | 
round. Their main object in life is to obtain money, and that 
without working for it. Wherefore they have a thousand little 
irons in the fire. Here they know some young man who has writ- 
ten a play; there they know some young man with money who 
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is fool enough to put it on, and between the two they manage 
to derive some pecuniary benefit out of other people’s brains 
which enables them to make their way, backing horses and play- 
ing cards for the next month or so. 

Young Fennell must have been clearly eligible for such mem- 
bership. I could have conceived no more fitting reputation for 
him than to say that he belonged to the Lyric Club. 

The hall-porter was almost asleep when I entered. To my 
inquiries as to whether Mr. Fennell were in the club, he slowly 
opened his eyes and beckoned to a page-boy. 

“Is Mr. Fennell in the club?” he asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“Has he been in lately?” I inquired. 

The hall-porter shook his head. 

“Has he been in lately?” I repeated. 

“*T said no, didn’t 1?” 

“You wagged your head,” said I. “I thought you might 
be going to sleep again.” 

“If you had to keep the hours I do, sir———” he began. 

I begged his pardon. I imagine it is no easy job to be hall- 
porter at that club. 

“* When did he come in last? ”’ 

He repeated my question to the page-boy, who informed 
him that it was about five days before. Then the hall-porter 
looked at me as though to say, “‘ You heard what he said?” 

I had heard and I left the club. There was now left my 
last hope of finding her. With a bitter feeling of despair weigh- 
ing heavily on me I got back into the taxi, giving the address in 
Phillimore Gardens, where Mrs. Farringdon lived. 

It was no time in the morning, I know, to be paying calls. 
But what man in such a case considers that? The fever of pur- 
suing my mission to its ultimate end was a furnace burning in 
me. I could no more have waited the few hours that would 
have given the odor of etiquette to my visit, than I could have 
flown to Phillimore Gardens. It had come to be in my mind 
that I must know then and at once. All contemplation of delay 
was impossible. As we drove out to Kensington, Dandy jumped 
upon the seat beside me and, pushing up closely to my side, 
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pressed his nose against my arm. His brown eyes as they looked 
up at me were full of questions. 

‘What are we doing this for?”’ he asked. ‘‘ Why are we 
tearing about in motors? Is anything the matter?” 

“We're trying to find somebody,” said I. ‘‘ Somebody who 
—oh—what’s it matter?” 

‘* But why do we want to find her so much,” he insisted, “ if 
it doesn’t matter?” 

At that, suddenly, I realized something. I became aware 
of the fact that the questions I found in Dandy’s eyes were only 
an expression of the thoughts harboring in my own mind. It was 
not he who asked them; it was I who asked myself. In that curly 
black head of his were probably no other ideas than memories 
of battles long past, of moments of the chase when he was 
bounding over the heather on those cliffs in Ireland. Or maybe 
it was only the affection of a dog for the man who treats him 
well. But all that searching interrogation was nothing more nor 
less than what I wanted to know myself. 

It was I who asked myself why we should need so much to 
find her. Therefore, when I came upon this startling discovery, 
it brought me to the understanding of what I had not dared per- 
mit myself to realize before. I needed so much to find her be- 
cause I needed her so much myself. I, who had talked so easily 
about the folly of plunging myself in love, was by now bitterly 
its slave. And so, as I came to review the events of the past 
months, I was made conscious that Bellwattle had spoken the 
truth from the very first. Indeed, I had known nothing of it 
till now. For when you begin by falling in love with a gown 
of canary-colored satin, it takes you some time before you come 
to be aware of it. And nothing less than this was what happened 
to me. The loneliness of that child in Ireland had drawn me 
to her. And now that I had seen her, even only those two times, 
I felt in the deepest heart of me that I was the man to make 
her happy. 

This is the true conceit of love, I suppose, that I who am so 
disfigured should for one moment imagine such a thing. As I 
looked at myself in the mirror which the taxi provided, I, too, 
was amazed that such a thought could enter my head. But it 
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was the truth. There was no getting away from it, and as such 
it must be suffered with what courage I could muster to bear it. 

If only I could find her and hear from her own lips that she 
was happy, I knew that I should be content. Married or unmar- 
ried, surely it made but little difference to me. She had prayed 
God she would never see me again. If once I might hear from 
her that she had found her place again in the sun, then, as far 
as I was concerned, her prayer should be answered, I would 
never see her again. 

By this time we had reached the number in Phillimore Gar- 
dens. The taxi pulled up, when, telling Dandy to stay there 
quietly till I returned, I hurried up the steps and rang the bell. 

“Is Mrs. Farringdon in?” I inquired of the maid. 

She said she was, whereupon, having taken my card, I was 
shown into just such a drawing-room as I should have imagined 
the Miss Fennells furnishing, with taste acquired by a visit to 
London. I had begun counting the cushions and photographs 
when the good lady came in. She is Miss Teresa over again, 
with just that difference of expression which marriage makes to 
the confidence in a woman’s eyes. For if you are a woman, I 
believe, and reach the age which poor Miss Teresa has attained, 
there comes into your eyes, whether you will it or not, the look 
of watching for some phantom thing which never rides the seas 
upon your actual horizon. You know it is there, because you 
hope it is there. Maybe it is the disappointed spirit of maternity 
which has waited so long upon the road that its eyes are tired 
of watching. 

With just the look of confidence in place of this Mrs. Far- 
ringdon was a repetition of Miss Teresa. She bowed to me 
stifly as she came into the room, half closing the door with that 
unconscious sense of self-protection which is natural to the less 
prepossessing of her sex. 

“Mr. Bellairs?”’ said she, and she referred in the proper 
way to my card, which she held scrupulously in her fingers. 

“IT met your sisters in Ireland,” said I, without delay. “I 
was staying with Mr. and Mrs. Townshend at Ballysheen. I 
met there also a Miss Fawdry, who was living with your sisters. 
I must apologize for calling on you at this time in the morning; 
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but I want to know where she is to be found. She was married 
from your house, I believe.” 

For a moment she stood there shaking her head backwards 
and forwards, as though I had come to the wrong house alto- 
gether; as though she was not Mrs. Farringdon, and had never 
heard of Miss Fawdry in her life before. 

‘‘ Miss Fawdry has gone back to the West Indies,” said she. 

“Gone back!” I exclaimed. And at that moment I could 
not know whether I was glad or sorry. ‘‘ Gone back,” I re- 
peated. “When? Why? Wasn't she married here from your 
house?” 

“Oh, dear me, no.” 

“But your nephew left Ballysheen with her to marry her 
here in London.” 

‘* My nephew does many peculiar things,” she replied, tartly, 
“that do not come to my hearing. Indeed, I did hear about this. 
My sisters told me that he was bringing her over. But when he 
came to see me, he told me that they had decided not to be mar- 
ried, and that Miss Fawdry had gone back to—Dominica, I 
think it was.” 

“Your nephew’s a—rascal,” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Where does he 
live? Tl horsewhip him within an inch of his life.” 

She became so nervous then at my sudden burst of anger that 
she retired quickly to the door and called for Fred. 

“I beg your pardon,” said I. “I have.no right, I know, 
to come as a stranger to your house and tell you what perhaps 
you already know about your nephew. I’m sorry.” 

But she took no notice. She stood there at the door, waiting 
for the arrival of Fred, who was no other than Mr. Farringdon 
himself. To him she hurriedly explained everything. He was 
a meek little man, and he listened to it all with a wary eye upon 
me. 

“* What’s this mean, sir?” said he, and his voice was brave 
and his attitude was great. 

““T have already explained,” said I. ‘ Moreover I have 
apologized, too. I understand that your nephew has not mar- 
ried Miss Fawdry.” 

“ Yes—yes—that is so,” he replied. 
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“Now can you tell me where he lives? ” 

“I’m sorry, but I’m afraid I can’t. He lets me know noth- 
ing about his movements except when he is in need of money. 
As that apparently has not been the case for some time, we have 
not heard of him for the past six months. I’m sorry I can’t 
tell you where he lives.” 

“But, my dear, he says he’d horsewhip him if he knew,” 
said Mrs. Farringdon, in consternation. 

““'That’s why I’m sorry,” said the little man. 

With a sudden instinct I held out my hand. He shook it 
warmly, and there I left him to such mercy as his wife should 
feel inclined to offer him. From the glance in her eyes I doubt 
if there were a great deal of it. 

Dandy’s face was peering round the corner of the taxi door 
as [came out. I told the manto drive home. Then I got inside, 
closed the door and sat down beside him. 

“Well?” he asked. ‘‘ Well—did you find her?” 

I shook my head at him. 

“She’s gone,” said I. ‘‘ We shall never see her again. 
They’ve answered that prayer of hers. She said she’d ask 
God.” 

“Well?” said Dandy. 

“That’s all,” said I. 


CHAPTER IV 


The first snowdrop blossomed in my window-boxes this morn- 
ing. Its small, white face looked so timid as it stared at me 
out of the fog. I felt almost sorry for its loneliness, only that 
I admired it so much for its bravery. It must need some cour- 
age to be the first flower of the year—a pioneer into unknown 
kingdoms. I know so many people who would sooner lie abed 
than be the first to get up on such a morning as this. 

I found it for myself, but knew well I was not the first to 
discover it. Moxon was waiting about in the room when I came 
down to breakfast, doing nothing in that feverishly-occupied 
way which betokens subterfuge of some kind or another. I 
could see quite plainly what he was up to and, in such cases as 
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these, I hate to disappoint people. He wanted me to draw his 
attention to the snowdrop, since, for his dignity’s sake, he could 
not be supposed to have seen it himself. Now, to have taken no 
notice of it would have been cruel, yet I was sorely tempted to 
it. I wanted to observe to what straits of ingenuity he would 
be put before dire necessity compelled him to leave the room. 

In such a pass as this I meet the devil of temptation half 
way. I succumb to him so far as to see the little play performed 
almost to the fall of the curtain, then, in the nick of time, I sur- 
render my advantage to spite the devil and please myself. 

Moxon had placed a vase of daffodils in five different posi- 
tions about the room and, compelled at last to be satisfied with 
them, he was about to leave me to myself. At that moment I 
strolled casually to the window and, at the very door, he paused. 

“Oh, here’s our first snowdrop in blossom,” said I. 

I think he liked my calling it “ ours.” A big smile spread 
across his face, and he came over to my side with such speed 
as he might, consistent with a proper respect for my confidence. 

‘“‘ Wonderful where they get the white from out of that dirty 
mould,” said he. From the ready way he announced it, I felt 
sure that he had had that sentence in his mind all the time, that 
he had thought it would please me to know he did think of such 
things. He had probably been harboring it in his head since 
seven o'clock in the morning. Whether that is so or not, it did 
please me. It is just the thing I always marvel at myself. 

“But don’t call it dirty mould,” said I. “ There’s hardly a 
thing I know so clean as a ploughed field in spring, when the 
earth has just been turned after a long winter.” 

No doubt it was I who was considering my dignity now. 
No matter how right a schoolboy may be in his answer, the 
master always corrects him, sets him right in a phrase or some in- 
significant fact. I was doing much the same with Moxon. All 
these little tricks are the efforts of the superior human being 
for the maintenance of dignity. I know a man who every even- 
ing of his life partakes of a glass of milk for his health’s sake. 
One night his dog fell foul of it and consumed it all. But it 
was not for punishment alone that he stole two of the dog’s bis- 
cuits in return. What can be more undignified than having your 
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evening’s milk stolen by your dog! What, then, can more per- 
fectly regain your dignity than stealing two of his biscuits and 
calling it the adjustment of punishment to the crime? If Moxon 
could not openly admit that he had seen the snowdrop before, 
I could not entirely agree with him. It cut both ways. 

“ Of course, I didn’t mean dirty in that sense, sir,” he replied. 
“Only that it makes my hands what I should call not quite 
clean.” 

“When you tidy up, you mean?” said I. 

“Well ”*—I had caught him in that trap— yes, sir—when 
I—tidy up.” 

This all sounds very ridiculous, I admit. Two men wrang- 
ling about the bloom of a snowdrop do not present an object for 
much respect! But when you come to think of it, it is just of 
such incidents as these that life is composed, with here and there 
some real event falling heavily into the peaceful rippling of the 
stream. It may fall upon a gravel bottom, when the broken 
water catches in a thousand points of light the glorious reflection 
of the sun. It may fall where there is sleeping mud which, dis- 
turbed, sullies all the clearness of the stream. Then only Time, 
who not alone heals but cleanses, shall sweep the ugliness of it 
away. 

Men and women are just as human whether it be over a field 
of snowdrops or a field of turnips. I would sooner it were snow- 
drops myself. For this is life as it seems to me—a crowd of 
undignified little creatures, pathetically, humorously, in all lov- 
ableness, trying to assume a dignity which they do not possess; 
only in great moments proving the nobility of their creation, 
when, by the sudden force of circumstance, they are, willy-nilly, 
driven to be themselves. 

I little imagined as I amused myself by these thoughts with 
Moxon standing by, staring down with me at the timid blossom 
of that little snowdrop, that I for one was upon the eve of such 
an event as would force me by its circumstance to some definite 
course of action. Yet that very night I came to know of Clarissa 
—know of her in such a way as I had rather hear of any misfor- 
tune beside. 


Ever since that day when I had heard from Mrs. Farring- 
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don that she had returned unmarried to Dominica, I had striven 
with my conscience to know whether I were glad or not. 

‘“‘]T shall never see her again,” said I. 

‘“She’s found the happiness you urged her to,” replied my 
conscience. 

“Did I really urge her to that?” I asked. 

So much of a head as my conscience possesses, it nodded, and 
nodded vigorously. 

“But did I mean it?” said I. 

This is the only way with one’s conscience, to silence it. 
Drive it into a corner of perplexity, when even truthfulness can 
be of no avail. 

‘Did I mean it?” I repeated, and my conscience could say 
nothing. “In the back of my mind,” I continued, pressing my 
advantage to its uttermost, ‘ was there not some hope that I 
might win her for myself? Why should I be glad then that she 
had gone?” 

And the upshot of it all was that I neither knew whether I 
was glad or sorry. For this is the selfishness of that great un- 
selfishness of love, that we will give the whole world, our life 
if necessary, to the woman whom we worship, but the giving 
must be ours. 

Yet that night I knew well enough whether I were glad or 
not, for I saw Clarissa herself. 

It was all a lie! She had never returned to Dominica; and 
as I pieced together the story from what I had been told, from 
what I saw before me then, I grew sick at heart with a nameless 
apprehension. 

Young Fennell was with her; there was also another man— 
a member no doubt of the Lyric Club—and the same woman to 
whom the story of Clarissa had been told that night almost a 
year before, when first there had been sown in my mind the seed 
of my adventure. 

For some long minutes I was too amazed to do anything but 
watch them unperceived. Two bottles of champagne stood on 
the table, and one by one the five courses of the supper were 
placed before them. They all ate and drank as though it were 
the one essential meal of their day—all of them except Clarissa, 
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who nibbled at her bread like a little mouse, only sipping from 
her glass lest they should fill it up again too soon. But in the 
laughing and the talking she was no exception to the rest. To all 
the popular tunes of the day they rapped with their forks in 
applause upon the table. It was just that type of partie carrée 
I had seen so often in those rooms; so often wondered at for the 
hollowness of the enjoyment it suggested. They would—had I 
not known them—have been just such a company of players as 
I am accustomed to watch in this one particular theatre of mine. 
But, being Clarissa, it was no play to me then. Every time she 
laughed, I felt it buffet in my face. Every time when with the 
others she tapped her fork upon the table, she might have been 
driving the prongs of it into my flesh. That she could find laugh- 
ter with such men and women! That she could applaud that 
loathsome music, which only sensualizes the minds of those that 
hear it! All these thoughts burnt hot inside me, and yet I could 
do no more than stay and watch it to the end. 

There was, moreover, in my mind the determination that I 
still had some questions to ask that young man before I let him 
out of my sight again. With that intention, therefore, I sat 
quietly in my seat. I had settled with myself that I would speak 
to him when they were all going out—contrive that he should re- 
main behind, since, if there should be words between us, as was 
most likely, it should not in any way disgrace Clarissa. 

In the first few moments I had thought it strange for it to 
be here that I should meet Clarissa again. But there was not 
so much strangeness in it after all. A man always returns to his 
old haunts. It is the instinct of the animal for its lair, the sal- 
mon for its pool. But though he had seen me there before, he 
little expected to see me there again. 

It was with no little satisfaction that I noted his first glance 
of recognition and the look of consternation that followed it. 
He waited just a moment, thinking, doubtless, to hide from me 
the fact that he had seen me; then, leaning across the table, he 
whispered something into Clarissa’s ear. With that same 
startled expression of the frightened bird, she looked across the 
room and her eyes met mine. 


(To be continued) 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


\ J ERY slowly, women and men are learning that igno- 
rance is not innocence. Even Mrs. Grundy, that 
stolid bulwark of the Eleventh Commandment, no 
longer insists upon the criminal silence of past generations with 
regard to the fundamental facts of life. Yet there are still 
fathers and mothers who find it strange and embarrassing to 
teach their children the simplicities of nature, preferring that 
the clean and beautiful should be distorted by some degraded 
mind, and conveyed surreptitiously and evilly to the wondering 
boy or girl. Perhaps those who do not yet comprehend the 
price that has to be paid for prudery, will learn something of 
wisdom from the following brief quotation: 

800,000 young men reach maturity every year in this land 
of ours, of whom not less than 50 per cent. are or will be in- 
fected with some form of venereal disease prior to their thir- 
tieth year. 

This is not a wild, vague assertion, an attempt at sensation- 
mongering: it is the deliberate utterance of a medical expert, 
recorded in the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
July 7, 1906. One would have thought that the attention of 
the nation would have been riveted upon a statement of such 
terrible significance, before which all other problems of politics 
and sociology sink into triviality. But five years have passed, 
and the nation is not yet awake, though its sleep is troubled. 
And homes are made desolate, and women are tortured, and 
children are loathsomely tainted, because the fatuity and wick- 
edness of silence have not yet been made so manifest that no 
one shall dare henceforth to cavil at the plain speaking of the 
plain truth. Not only in our cities are there squalid, disease- 
swept slums: there are slums of the conscience and the soul, into 
which the sunshine of life must be brought. 

* * * 

THE decision of Canada with regard to reciprocity was 
definite and unmistakable, and Mr. Taft has had the disappoint- 
ment of seeing the defeat of the second of the two great meas- 
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ures which he had strongly championed. Some ill-advised ut- 
terances on this side of the border fanned the patriotic fervor 
of the Dominion, and, aside from the mere tricks of politics 
and astute party devices, undoubtedly influenced the result. But, 
though there has been very little acrid comment here, there 
have been some disingenuous reservations and disavowals. The 
truth is stronger than fiction. That reciprocity might have led 
ultimately to amicable annexation, is a matter of opinion, and 
a matter of grave doubt; but there was certainly some feeling 
in this country that sooner or later, with the consolidation of 
commercial interests, an agreement for political union might 
have been negotiated. This feeling may not have been general; 
but it was reflected in the clubs; it was given prominence, disas- 
trously, by Mr. Champ Clark; and it was hinted at in the press, 
and notably in the Hearst papers, though the inclusion of Mr. 
Hearst’s name in the controversies of the election was after- 
wards forcibly resented. But there is no need to apologize for 
such a feeling, if it represented merely a natural aspiration; any 
more than there is the slightest right or rational tendency to 
criticise Canada for emphasizing her loyalty to the imperial 
tradition. Further, one could scarcely expect either the native 
Canadians or the strong American and British elements to wel- 
come the prospect of exchanging a reasonably efficient system 
of justice and government for the corrupt administration that 
prevails so widely in the United States. However, if reciprocity 
should again become a practical issue, it will not be embittered 
by the annexation bogie. The question of Canadian nationality 
has been settled, though the question of Canadian trusts and of 
the financial interests which threaten the country will present 
a very serious problem for the Government and people of the 
Dominion. 
* * * 

On the single ground of their administrative record, and 
apart altogether from racial or religious feeling, the Turks de- 
serve little sympathy in their humiliation by Italy. Yet, though 
there has no doubt been continuous provocation of a minor, but 
irritating, sort, the action of Italy cannot be endorsed without 
distinct qualification. This is not a matter of civilization re- 
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gaining lost provinces from barbarism, though it is certainly a 
conflict between efficiency and comparative incompetence. But 
the views of millions of educated and thoughtful Mohammedans 
in all parts of the world are entitled to consideration. They 
maintain that Italy has been a wanton aggressor, that it is 
covetousness, and not a sense of national responsibility, which 
has inspired the war. Accusations are added of the selfish in- 
trigues of a financial clique. The absorption of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina by Austria and the attitude of Germany in Morocco 
were significant precursors of the Italian demands; and the 
earlier sentiments of the Berlin papers need not be taken too 
seriously. They were dictated, not by any abstract principle of 
justice, but by the awkward position in which Germany found 
herself, threatened—if she supported Italy—with the loss of the 
influence so carefully built up in Turkey, and so necessary for the 
realization of her plans in the East. 

The policy of “ grab” is the consequence of a legitimate 
desire—an almost compelling necessity—for expansion; and 
there are naturally complications of offence and race-resentment 
which give at least a colorable excuse for ultimatums, mobiliza- 
tions and the occupation of disputed territory. But the whole 
of the recent history of Europe must strengthen the wide-spread 
feeling in favor of arbitration. Even the most assertive advo- 
cates of butchery, as an evidence of national vigor, are becom- 
ing less obtrusive as they realize that the ignorant and the stupid 
are decreasing in numbers, and that their special audience is de- 
serting them. There would be inconveniences in the practice of 
arbitration, certainly; there would be delays; discontent, per- 
haps; national pique. But the burdens of even a small war 
hopelessly outweigh these possible grievances. Is Italy in a 
fit position to undertake new debts? Are her people not suf- 
ficiently taxed and impoverished? The momentary enthusiasm 
will fade: but payment will have to be made in full. The posi- 
tion of Turkey, of course, has special peculiarities; and the mu- 
tual jealousies of the great Powers have alone prevented her 
dismemberment. But it is a curious comment on so-called civ- 
ilization that justice can only be determined by gunboats, and 
that the verdict invariably goes to the larger fleet. Italy has 
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seized what she considered a favorable moment; probably she 
is convinced of the rightfulness of her action. But the whole 
thing is a part of the general movement of “ grab.” It is not 
a case of discredited Turkey overtaken by retribution, though 
this feeling will influence public opinion. It is a case essentially 
of a vigorous Power appropriating something which she covets, 
incited by the example of her allies. 
. * . 

Ir is a good thing to look forward to the future, with hope; 
and to consider the problems of the present, with courage and 
common sense. But it is a good thing also to look back from 
time to time to the past, and by comparing conditions gain 
knowledge, or encouragement, or, it may be, some measure of 
humility. This is an era of strikes, of the consolidation of labor 
unions, of plans of campaign that give to industrial disputes the 
importance and paralyzing effects of international wars. But 
no one can comprehend clearly, or judge rightly, the causes and 
methods of such conflicts, unless the conditions which formerly 
prevailed are understood and the measure of progress, in public 
opinion and the public welfare, justly appreciated. There is 
grave need for reform now in industrial affairs: the underpaid 
and the overworked have not yet established what is supposed to 
be their inalienable right to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. But much has been gained since that day, more than half 
a century ago, when Lord John Russell, speaking in the English 
House of Commons, said: 

““T cannot look with indifference to the statement that the 
greater proportion of the people of this country have only to 
work, to sleep, to eat and to die. In my opinion it is the duty 
of the State to endeavor that you should have a population in 
the first place aware of the doctrines of religion, that in the next 
place they should be able to cultivate domestic habits and do- 
mestic affections; and that in the third place they should be 
likely to look up to the laws and Government of the country 
as their protectors from undue inflictions upon the young of this 
country. I do not see that these objects can be obtained, so long 
as the hours of young persons are so prolonged as they have 
hitherto been. I cannot see how a child of 14 years of age, 
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actually employed for 12 hours in a mill, and engaged there for 
two hours more, coming home tired and exhausted and unable 
to do anything but rest, in order to be prepared for the labors 
of the next day—I say I do not understand how that girl can be 
brought up to be a good wife and a good mother. I am ready 
to incur the risk which is said to attach to the passing of an 
Eleven Hours Bill in the hope of improving the character and 
elevating the condition of the manufacturing population. I shall 
therefore be ready to vote for the clause limiting the labor of 
women and young persons employed in factories to eleven 
hours.” 

This was the bill which Mr. John Bright opposed as ‘‘ most 
injurious and destructive to the best interests of the country— 
contrary to all principles of sound legislation—a delusion prac- 
tised upon the working classes!” An interesting commentary 
was the report of an investigation proving that the average age 
of factory workers and their infants was less than one-half of 
that of the other operatives in the same districts. In one dis- 
trict, the mean age at death of the factory population was found 
to be as low as eight years—an almost incredible, yet fully 
verified, figure. 

. . * 

THERE seems to be some ignorance or suspicion among many 
typists with regard to the perfectly satisfactory word ROUND. 
No one who is accustomed to read large numbers of manu- 
scripts from all parts of the country can fail to notice the per- 
sistent attempts to cast suspicion on this word, to insinuate that 
its long and honorable independence is unjustified, that it is a 
weakling, a mere dependency, masquerading as a sovereign 
power. It is introduced with a deprecatory apostrophe—’round 
—as an outward and visible sign of subjection, of insufficiency. 
The use of this apostrophe, of course, is far from universal: it 
is confined almost entirely to typewritten documents; and there 
are still many unprejudiced typists who refuse to join the con- 
spiracy. But the habit is not localized: it prevails in some de- 
gree throughout the United States—and in this connection even 
Canada has sometimes gracefully conceded reciprocity. It would 
be interesting to discover the cause of the mistake, which is too 
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wide-spread to be a mere accident of ignorance. Is there, by any 
chance, some school text-book which, through a printer’s error 
or otherwise, helps to perpetuate the mistake? As an adjective, 
adverb, preposition, noun and verb, ROUND has worthily and 
actively maintained its independence; and some explanation is 
due from those who despitefully and unkindly dispute its in- 
tegrity. 
+ * * 

ANOTHER instance of popular error—made conspicuous by 
the recent Turkish troubles—is the misplacing of the y in 
Mytilene, which has been publicly and painfully exhibited in so 
many of our newspapers as Mitylene. This can be forgiven, if 
not forgotten: but there is one unpardonable and ridiculous ex- 
ample of slovenliness to which, in all seriousness, attention must 
be drawn—the use of the slang word cop, not only in casual 
conversation, but by the press and in the courts. This hideous 
word is rapidly being adopted by the illiterate and the careless 
and employed as if it were a legitimate expression. It appears 
in headlines in the daily journals and as an ordinary term in re- 
ports and articles. Language is always growing, and, quite 
apart from scientific and technical nomenclature, words are con- 
stantly being accepted after a long or short period of probation. 
But cop, familiar as it has unfortunately become, belongs irre- 
deemably to the undesirable class. Let it remain in its own 
place, as mere slang. It is inadmissible in serious discussion or 
narrative. 

* * * 

THE action of the post office officials in refusing to permit 
the transmission through the mails of the report of the Chicago 
commission on vice, raises very clearly the question of the rea- 
sonable or unreasonable regulation of the department. There 
are certain classes of publications which are obviously undesir- 
able; but it is dangerous for the post office to exercise a censor- 
ship and to assume responsibility for public morals. Any in- 
fringement of the law should be dealt with by the legal authori- 
ties; but it is necessary to protest firmly against a system which 
permits a ban to be placed upon a serious and responsible work. - 
The Bible would, of course, be unacceptable under such condi- 
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tions, logically applied; Shakespeare’s plays and poems would 
inevitably be placed on the fatal Index; and, in the realm of 
literature alone, the merely personal views or incompetency of 
an official could produce an intolerable result. The department 
is the servant, not the mentor, of the public; and the principle 
of the least possible interference with private rights should 
prevail. 
* * * 

Mr. SyDNEY Brooks, in his article on “ The Irish Ques- 
tion” in the current number of THE Forum, emphasizes the 
change that has taken place in the material welfare of Ireland. 
She is not only more prosperous than she has ever been before, 
“but is absolutely prosperous—rather more than four million 
people handling an export and import trade of over $600,000,- 
ooo a year. The whole level of her social and economic life 
has been sensibly raised during the past two decades; and when 
Home Rule becomes a fact, and the passions stirred up by it 
have subsided, it looks as though the many factors that are mak- 
ing for reconciliation and material progress would be apprecia- 
bly reinforced. Ireland, indeed, is so well off that many people 
believe she no longer cares about Home Rule, and that, having 
got the land, the average Nationalist farmer would be quite 
content to call a halt to all political controversy.” Mr. John 
Redmond, speaking a little while ago, endorsed this view of the 
prosperity of the country. Ireland, he said, was no longer dis- 
tressful, but alert, self-confident, self-reliant, thanks to the set- 
tlement of the land question, the university question and the in- 
stitution of a comprehensive system of local self-government. 
But he did not admit that the people had been weaned in any 
way from the idea of national self-government: they only felt 
keener to secure it and more fitted to carry it to a successful 
realization. The evidence with regard to the well-being of the 
country will bring satisfaction to her millions of friends and ex- 
patriated children. The final accomplishment of Home Rule 
and the continuance of the present English attitude of concilia- 
tion and friendship should lead to an era that will blot out un- 
happy memories and redeem the deplorable tragedies of the 
past. Every quarrel ended, every just grievance righted, must be 
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earnestly welcomed by those who wish to give to civilization 
more and more of its true significance. Men—and women— 
must consider themselves citizens of ‘“‘ no mean city,” of no little, 
jealous State; their sympathies should be wide enough to include 
the greater sense of internationalism, which is in no way incon- 
sistent with true patriotism, but gives to the ideals and duties of 
nationality and liberty their fullest meaning and value. 
* * . 

TuHeE defeat of the new charter for New York City, so 
strongly supported by the Mayor and Mr. Murphy, is satisfac- 
tory so far as it goes. The State and the Legislature are not yet 
completely in the hands of an irresponsible dictator, holding 
his position without any mandate from the people and in direct 
violation of the whole spirit of American and republican institu- 
tions. With proper leaders, the electorate can be taught that to 
submit to the despotism of a shameless, “ grafting ”’ institution 
such as Tammany Hall, is as degrading to the individual as it is 
menacing to the community. 

. . . 

Now that the football season is in full swing again, it is de- 
sirable to emphasize a fact which has been repeatedly men- 
tioned, and repeatedly forgotten: the value of a game does not 
lie only in its result as measured by points. Football is primarily 
an exercise, thoughtfully designed to occupy some of the atten- 
tion and provide a harmless outlet for some of the energy of 
young men who are still wise enough to appreciate such an aid 
to right living. But those who have watched professional games 
at their best, and have seen how a country clodhopper can 
learn to discard his ungainliness of movement and to acquire a 
skill and grace comparable in their kind with that of a Mordkin, 
have realized that there is a definite zsthetic value in games, 
while their mental and physical training is of undisputed im- 
portance. But far more should be left to the initiative of the 
men on the field; they should not be reduced to the position of a 
human machine responding almost automatically to the orders 
of the coaches. The more open the game, and the more unre- 
strictedly the players are left, on the field, to the exercise of 
their own initiative and rapid judgment, the better for all con- 
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cerned. To desire victory, and to shun defeat, is natural and 
admirable; but to appreciate an afternoon of healthful and sane 
exercise, to be aware of the fitness of mind and body that comes 
from deeds well and truly done, to recognize that a game is 
neither a tragedy nor an exhibition of mechanical drilling— 
these are the essential points. 

. . . 

Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT, the author of The Old Wives’ 
Tale, Clayhanger and Hilda Lessways, was born in Burslem, 
England—one of a group of towns .known collectively as the 
Potteries, and recently united to form one administrative centre. 
The manufacture of earthenware and china is the staple in- 
dustry, inseparably connected with the name of the great Josiah 
Wedgwood. In each of the associated towns there is a large 
number of “ potbanks” or ‘ works,”’ ranging from somewhat 
ancient and dilapidated structures to modern factories of the 
finest type. There are many collieries and ironworks in the 
district and the general atmosphere resembles that of Pittsburgh, 
with a pall of smoke by day, and furnace-flames on the horizon 
at night. Yet within easy range is some of the finest country 
scenery of England. 

This industrial hive, with its provincialisms, its busy life, its 
special types of character and its distinctive interests and habits, 
has provided material and environment for most of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s books, under the well-known name of “‘ The Five Towns.” 
It is a district singularly rich in suggestion for a mind so singu- 
larly observant and receptive as Mr. Bennett’s; a district as- 
sociated with hard-headed business men, and, for many years, 
with special religious fervor and activity. Here was one of the 
great strongholds of the free churches, especially the Methodists 
—the Wesleyan Methodists, the Primitive Methodists, the New 
Connexion Methodists. 

From the beginning of his literary career, Mr. Bennett 
identified himself with his native place. The practice of the 
legal profession had taken him to London; but he soon aban- 
doned this career and became a journalist, an editor, a novelist, 
a playwright, and finally, after residing in France, an interna- 
tional celebrity. There has been no indecision in his life; he did 
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not merely drift into journalism and literature: and here is in- 
dicated one of the most significant features of his personality. 
He may be described, awkwardly, but not illegitimately, as a 
mental Muldoon. He has exemplified the wiLL To Do—and to 
do efficiently. A man of many friends, of wide sympathy and 
full comprehension, he has systematized his energies sanely yet 
rigidly, demanding from himself, and suggesting to others, the 
observance of such principles as those outlined in his journalistic, 
but scarcely negligible, How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a 
Day. Moderate in all things except the excesses of work, but 
purposeful without reservation, he has passed, with absolute 
confidence in himself and his destiny, from appreciation by a 
comparative few to the appreciation accorded to a popular, but 
not ephemeral, author. 

There is much in his work that may seem a puzzle to the 
public; for he has used no nom-de-plume and the books that he 
has written primarily for the purpose of enabling him to pay 
income tax—though other people may have taken them seriously 
—are included in the same lists with the works which he him- 
self has taken seriously, though for a long time the general 
public did not agree with him: even The Truth About an 
Author, which first appeared serially in the London Academy 
and later as an anonymous book, has just been re-issued here and 
acknowledged. But the sense of form, the clarity of expression, 
found in his first novel, 4 Man from the North, were bound to 
lead to achievements that would be recognized; and Mr. Ben- 
nett passed through Anna of the Five Towns, Leonora and 
other novels, to The Old Wives’ Tale, which brought him at 
once wide and deserved appreciation. There is still some dif- 
ference of opinion among critics as to the merits of Clayhanger 
and Hilda Lessways, his most recent books; but there can be 
little doubt as to the ability of the author. Mr. Bennett is the 
success of the day, and possibly one of the classics of the future, 
though his style, in spite of its flexibility and exact word-sense, 
has a certain metallic ring. His work as a playwright is still 
only in its earlier stages: but here, as elsewhere, he seems likely 
to be successful and significant. What the Public Wants should 
lead to something which the public will be glad to have. 





